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THE PROGRESSIVE 
PRIMARY TEACHER 


By MARTIN J. STORMZAND 


| Profe ss oT E | ication, Occidental Collec 


and JANE W. McKEE 


Assistant Professor of Education and Supe rvisor of Elementary Teaching. 
University of Southern California 


Tis book shows how the best of modern educational theory can be applied in the 
organization and in the technique of instruction in the primary school. Part | 
deals with the primary room and its equipment from the point of view of the most 
progressive developments. Part II discusses the primary child, the teacher’s prepara 
tion, and the general problems of management. In Part III special methods are take 
up, from the subject point of view especially for the work in reading, in number work, 
in handwork and play, and in language development. Problems of classroom manag 
ment and of the psychological background are woven in with the discussion of curri 
| lum and method, and many tried teaching devices are shown and their use described 
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For many years a leader among teachers agencies. Come to headquarters ( 
for teachers and teaching positions. Our service is nation wide. | 
—— = = . 4 
’ ’ recommends 
Kellogg’s Teachers’ Agency (syne; erm ) 
Progressive Schools and Teachers , 


thousands of high-grade positions with excel- 


lent teachers. No charge to employers, none Women’s Educational and Industrial Union ' 


264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


for registration Enroll now! We have a Does teacher placement in schools guided ‘ 
constant demand for experienced teachers by the suggestions to education of modern | 

. . . . . " : ( 
Write for information to 31 Union Square, science. 
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Warwick and York, Incorporated The Macmillan Company P 
THI SUPPLEMENTARY READING ASSIGNMENT. OUTLINES OF CHILD Stupy. Benjamin C. ¢ t 
Carter V. Good. 227 pages. $2.20. .10 berg, Editor. 289 pages. Revised. #1.- t 
postage. A manual for parents and teachers on childret v/ 
cusses e probk milementa ~=ding discipline, impulses and activities, social env'r 
a... ~ as ¥ n L ' ds y" . ~y eer See ment, organic foundations and individual vari . 
t} : pret 4p f thie de lit . , field —_ : ; Introduction by Edward L. Thorndike } 
alae " Doubleday, Page and Compan 
Ilo To Succeep In CoLueGce. William F. Book. : _ ag ‘ P y t 
192 pages. $1.60. .08 postage. CoLLEGE—WHAT’s THE Use? Herbert E. H k 
phen 2 143 pages. $2.00. ; , 
Describes the factors contributing to a student's i idle A . ' 
success in college and later life, pointing to remedial Dean Hawkes, of Columbia University, dis : 
measures, showing adjustments now being made and the various factors that contrib te to a college 
presenting results obtained from the application of ‘ation and analyzes their effects upon the s 
principles stated and soc iety 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS OF 1927 


IN preparation for the Annual Selected List 
of Sixty Educational Books which will appear 
in the Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, probably tor March, careful search has 
been made for all publications of 1927 on teach- 
ing, school administration and educational re- 
search. The following list is the result. 

This list is similar to the list published at 
this time a year ago but considerably longer: it 
contains many more pamphlets and reports of 
investigations. It contains nothing in foreign 
languages and only such English books as have 
been imported and are for sale in this country. 

This list does not contain courses of study 
from individual cities. It does not include re- 
ligious education. 
titles, over 
the 
list be broken up into subjects, arranged in the 
same the the 
Journal of the National Education Association. 


Owing to the great number of 
four hundred, it has been suggested that 
order as short selected list in 
Any such subject arrangement is open to eriti- 
cism, both for the choice and arrangement of 
subjects and for the placing of titles under the 
various headings. 

Preliminary copies of this list have been sent 
to all publishers for their revision and for news 
of any books to be published during the month 
of December. Further preliminary distribution 
was made in order to get the votes, comments 
and recommendations of over two hundred spe- 
cialists as to which are the outstanding books 
to be included in the final selected list of sixty. 

This rather impressive output of printed mat- 
ter on education suggests the importance of 
correlation among research workers and raises 
the question whether all the books intended for 
teachers are sufficiently worthwhile. 

To one who has been over this material each 
year for six years, it appears that the general 
book publishers should restrict more carefully 
the manuscripts that are offered to be sold as 
bound books. There is great duplication of 
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YBode, 


Number 679 


material, encouraged somewhat by the idea of 
“series.” Unless these general text-books are 
to contain much new or newly digested material 


or are to be more complete or skilfully planned 


than others $n the same field, it is a question 


whether they should be encouraged. There are 
few teachers or libraries with sufficient funds to 


? 


buy more a small portion of them. 


“Fewer and better,” is worth consideration. 
The chief value of the following list is, we hope, 
its attempted completeness and its convenience 
as a key to even the smaller publications on 
special subjects. 
OF EDUCATIONAL 


LIST BOOKS 


PURPOSES, PRINCIPLES AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION 
Bliss, Walton B Your School and You. 248 p 
1927. Allyn & Bacon. $1.20. 
Boyd H. Modern Educational 
1927. Maemillan. $1.80 
A Laboratory Study in Demoe 
1927. 
De Witt. 
165 p. 


Theories. 
351 p. 
Bruner, Earle D. 
262 p. 
Burton, Ernest 
eratic World. 


$2.00. 


racy. Doubleday, Page. $2.50. 
Education in 

1927. Univ. of Ch 
Press. 
Student. 


Life the 


$2.50. 


Horton. 
Knopf. 
H. G. Wells: 
$2.00. 
Duggan, Stephen P. A Student's Text-book in the 
History of Education. 414 p. 
Do Americans Really Value an 


1927. 


Cooley, Charles 
274 p. 1927. 
Doughty, F. H. 


1927. 


194 p. 


educationist. 


Doran. 


Appleton. 

Flexner, Abraham. 
Education? 49 p. 

$1.00. 


Harvard University 
Press. 

Fuller, Raymond G. Fourteen is too Early 
1927. National Child-labor Comm. 

Hamilton, W. Work of the Bureau of Education 
for the Natives of Alaska. No. 6. 
1927. U.S. Bureau of Educ. 

Hart, Joseph K. Light from the North. 
1927. Henry Holt. $1.50. 

VJockett, John A. A Determination of the Major 
Social Problems of American Life. (Cont. to 
Ed. No. 281.) 101 p. 1927. Teachers College, 

$1.25. 


40 p. 


Sulletin 


159 p- 


Columbia. 
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J HH H \ Syllabus in t x SO] 
I t 17 1927 New York 1 

Press | k St 

Kk LLL l Educational Year 
book of the Inte it | Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia op. 1927 Macmillan 

Kr M. ( tribut s of C. G. Memminger te 
the Cause f Educati 1927 Univ. of §S 
Car $.75 

Knight, E. W. Among the Danes. 1$27. Univ. of 


No. Cary Press. $2.50. 

Learned, William. The Quality of the Educa- 
tional Process in the United States and Europe. 
Bulletin No. 20, 133 p. 1927. Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 


Marraro, H. R. Nationalism in Italian Education. 


161 p. 1927. Italian Digest and News Service. 
$1.00. 

Masso, Gildo. Education in Utopias. (Cont. to 
Ed. No. 257.) 200 p. 1927. Teachers College, 
Columbia. $1.50 

Monroe, Paul. Essays in Comparative Educatior 
Republished Papers. 258 p. 1927. Teachers 
College, Columbia. $2.50. 

Monroe, Walter S A Bibliography of Bibliog 
raphies (on education). (Bul. No. 36, Bur. of 
Ed. Research, Univ. of Ill. College of Educa 
tion.) 60 p 1927. Univ. of Ill. $.25. 

National Association of Manufacturers of the U. S 
Educating the Coming Generations. 1927. 


Junior Educ. and Employment Committee, Nat’l. 
Ass’n of Mfrs. 

National Education Association—Annual report of 
the Secretary. A Decade of Achievements and 
Items of Interest. 24 p. 1927. National Edu 
cation Association. 

National Society of College Teachers of Education. 
Studies in Education. Yearbook. 15 p. 1927. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. $.50. 

Osborn, Henry F. Creative Education in School, 
College, University and Museum. 360 p. 1927. 
Seribner’s, $2.50, 

Pink, M. Alderton. Procrustes, or the Future of 
English Education. 108 p. 1927. Dutton. $1.00. 

Reed, Anna Yeoman. Human Waste in Education. 
449 p. 1927. Century. $2.50. 

Reisner, Edward H. Historical Foundations of 
Modern Edueation. 513 p. 1927. Macmillan. 
$2.60. 

Schmalhausen, Samuel D. Humanizing Education. 
$43 p. 1927. Macaulay. $2.50. 

Smith, H. Bompas. The Nation’s Schools; Their 
Task and Their Importance. 308 p. 1927. 


Longmans, Green. $2.25. 
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Smit H. Bompas. Education at Work 6 
1927 Longmans, Green. 423 p. 1927. § 

Snedden, David. What’s Wrong with Ame 
Education? 379 p. 1927 Lipp tt $2 

U. S. Bureau of Educatior Educat I 
U. S. of America. 75 Gov't. Pr. Off., S 
of Doc. $.20. 

University of the State of New York. Sixty-s 
Convocation of the University of the State 
New York. (General theme of Convocat 
‘*The Teacher.’’) (Bulletin No. 879 77 
1927. Albany, Univ. of State of N. Y. 

Western Reserve University Centennial Conferer 


Problems in Education. 220 p. 1927. \ 


Reserve 


Univ. Press. 


$1.50. 


’ 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


Alexander, Carter and others. Index for a 


Report. 


bia. $.5 


69 p. 1927. 


U, 


Almack, John C. TI 
1927. Maemillan. $1.50 


281 p. 
Althaus, ( 
Burden 
Schools 
eultural 


Ber der, Jo 


Yar] B. The 
of ‘Townshi 


in Illinois. $ 


Te achers Colle re, 


Se 


Colu 


ie Sel oo] Boar ] Me ml 


» Distribution of t! 


p and Community 


8 p. 1927. Illinois A 


Association, Chicago. $1.00. 


hn F. The 


forcing School Atten 


No. 262. 
Boelitz, O. 
Trans, 
Prussia 
lumbia. 
Chicago Pr 

p. 1927. 
Connecticut 
Division 
Connectic 
of Educ. 
Cook, Kath 
Supervis 
Instructic 


p. 1927. 


/Cook, Willi 


ministrat 
Counts, Ge 


Boards o 


) 1927. Tes 
, Kandel, I. 
The Reorga 
647 p. 19 
$4.50. 


incipals’ Clu 


Chicago Prin. Club, Chicago. 


State Dey 
of Research. 
cut. 198 p. 


Functions of Courts 


lance Laws. (Cont. 


H 


in | 
to E 


105 


ichers College. PD Lemee 


L. and Alexander, 


). 


The 


nization of Education 
27. Teachers College, C 


b. Second Yearbook 


S 


ode 


vaartment of Educati 


Financing Educat 
1927. Conn. State 


10T 


D 


erine M. Some Essentials of a Stat 


ry Program 


yn. (Rural School Leaflet, No. 4: 


for the Improveme 


U. S. Bureau of Edue. $.05. 


am A. Federal and State School Ad 


ion. 390 p. 
orge 8S. TI 


nt 


? 


1927. Crowell. $2.75 


1e Social Composition of 


f Education. (Supplementary Edu 


tion Monographs, No. 33.) 100 p. 1927. 


of Chieago. $.85. 


~ 


Y Cubberley, 


773 p. 1 
Deffenbaugt 


U 


E. P. State School Administrat 


927. Hough 


ton Mifflin. $3.75. 


1, W. S. Report of the Administratio: 
of the Schools of New Castle, Pennsylvania. 
City School Leaflet, No. 24, 11 p. 1927. 


Bureau of Education. 
Deffenbaugh, W. S. 


$.05. 


Recent Movements in 


U. 8. 
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1927. 


School Systems. 
U. 8. 


sulletin No. 8. 26 p. 

Bureau of Educ. $.05. 

Dyer, Wm. Penn. 
School Principal for the Improvement of Instruc- 

(Cont. to Educ. No. 274.) 102 p. 1927. 

Teachers College, Columbia. 


Activities of the Elementary 


tion. 
$1.25. 
Account- 


1927. 


Engelhardt, F, and von Borgersrode, F. 
ing Procedure for School Systems. 130 p. 

Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Engelhardt, N. L., and Engelhardt, Fred. 
School Business Administration. 1068 p. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $7.50. 

Evans, Henry R. Educational Boards and Foun- 
dations, 1924-26. Bulletin No. 10. 12 p. 1927. 
U. S. Bureau of Educ. $.05. 

Gist, Arthur S, ed. Projects in Supervision: 6th 
Yearbook. pp. 133-338. 1927. Dept. of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the N. E. A. 


Publie 


1927. 


$2.00. 


Glueck, Eleanor T. The Community Use of 
Schools. 222 p. 1927. Williams and Wilkins. 


$3.00. 

Extended Use of School 
1927. Bulletin No. 5. U.S. 
Bureau of Educ. $.10. 
Hull, O. R. and Ford, W. 8. 
vey for the Monrovia Union High School Dis- 
trict. 48 p. 1927. of Southern Cai. 

$1.00. 


Eleanor T. 
sv p- 


Glueck, 
Buildings. 


School Housing Sur- 


Univ. 


A Federal Department 
1927. H. W. 


Johnson, Julia E., comp. 
of Education (Handbook Series). 
Wilson. 

Lathrop, 


$.90. 
Edith A. 


Associations. 16 p. 


State School 


1927. U. 8. 


Improvement 

Bureau of 

Edueation. $.05. 

Moehlman, Arthur B. Public School 
Discussion of the General Principles Underlying 

Administration of the 


Finance; A 


the Organization and 

Finance Activity in Public Education together 

with a Practical Technique. 508 p. 1927. 
Rand MeNally. $3.00. 

Moehlman, Arthur B. Public School Relations; A 
Diseussion of the Principles Underlying Infor- 
mational Service in the Public 
Technique for Practical Use. 
Rand MeNally. $2.00. 

Morehart, Grover C. The Legal Status of City 
School Boards. (Cont. to Educ. No. 270.) 96 
p. 1927. Teachers College, Columbia. 

Morphet, Edgar L. The Measurement and Inter- 
pretation of School Building Utilization. (Cont. 
to Educ. No. 264.) 102 p. 1927. Teachers 
College, Columbia. $1.25. 

National Education Association. Bulletin of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals. 
Vol. VI, No. 2. 1927. The Association. 


Schools and a 


262 p. 1927. 


62 p. 
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. . 
Association. Salaries in City 


National Education y 
5, No. 2. 127 p. 


School Systems, 1926-27. V« 
1927. The Association. 
Nelson, Milton G., ed. A Study of District Super- 
intendents’ Activities. (Bul. No. 
1927. Univ. of State of N. Y. 
yPatty, W. W. 
Education Program of the United States. 259 
p. 1927. Author, Ohio State Univ. $3.50. 
Peterson, L. H. School 
Housing Needs and Available Resources. 
1927. California Society for the Study of See 
ondary Education. $1.50. 
Phillips, Frank M. Per 


Schools, 1925-26. 9 p. 


SU, 35 p. 


Legal Basis of the Public Secondary 


California Secondary 


59 p- 


Costs in 
U. 8. 


Capita City 


1927. sureau of 
Education. $.05. 

Phillips, Frank M. Per Capita Costs in Teachers 
Colleges and State Normal Schools, 
6 p. 1927. U. 8S. Bureau of Education. 

Rhode Island Public Education Service. 


1925-26 


Survey of 


School Finance and Records in Rhode Island. 
28 p. 1927. Public Education Service, Provi- 
dence. 


YRoberts, Alex. C. and Draper, Edgar M. The 
High School Principal as Administrator. 335 p. 
1927. D. C. Heath. 


Selby-Bigge, L. A. A Board of 


&9 1) 


ducation. 1927. 


Putnam. $2.00. 
Strayer, George D. and Engelhardt, N. L. School 
Building Problems. 698 p. 1927. Teachers 


College, Columbia. $5.00. 
Ptrayer, Geo. D., Engelhardt, N. L. and 
W. S. Standards for the Administration 


1927. 


Elsbree, 
Build 
Teachers 


ing of a School System. 40 p. 


College. $.60. 
Troth, D. C. 


mon School Legislation in Washington. 


History and Development of Com 
Vol. et 


No. 2. 257 p. 1927. Univ. of Washington 
Press. $1.50. 

yTrusler, Harry Raymond. Essentials of School 
Law. 478 p. 1927. Bruce Publishing Co. 


$6.00. 
U. 8S. Bureau of Education. A Manual of Educa 
tional Legislation. Gov’t Pr. Off., Supt. of Doe. 


$.15. 


GENERAL SURVEYS AND STATISTICS 

(For Surveys of Special Phases see other 

He adings ) 

Carr, John W. Factors Affecting Distribution of 
Trained Teachers Among Rural White 
tary Schools of North Carolina. (Cont. to Ed. 
No. 269.) 91 p. 1927. Teachers 

$1.25. 

Chase, Josephine. New York 
1927. Public Educ. Ass’n. 


vlemen 


College, 
Columbia. 
at School. 270 p. 
$1.50. 
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Institute of Educ. Research—Report of the Survey 
of the Schools of Fort Lee, N. J. 136 p. 1927. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $.65. 


International Institute of Teachers College, Colum 


bia University, and The Bureau International 
D)’Eduecation, Geneva. Guide Book to Some 
European School Systems. 47 p. 1927. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia. 

Maryland State Dept. of Education. Maryland 
Educational Progress, 1920-26. 19 p. 1927. 
Maryland State Dept. of Educ. Gratis. 


Montgomery, T. S. Report of the Survey of the 


Humble, Texas, Public Schools, May, 1926. 79 
p 1927. Sam Houston State Teachers College. 
O'Shea, M. \ \ State Educational System at 


Work. 368 p 1927. The Bernard B. Jones 
kKund, Jackson, Miss. $3.75. 

Philippine Islands Direetor of Education. Twenty 
Seventh Annual Report of the Director of Edu 


eation. 200 p. 1927. Manila Bureau of Print 


Phillips, Frank M. and Bond, Norman J. Com 


parison of City and School Finances in 95 Cities, 
7 p 27. Statistical Cireular, No. 6.) U. 8. 
Bureau of Education $.05. 

Rudy, A Educational Progress in the Free City 
of Danzig Foreign Education Leaflet. No. 3. 
16 p 1927. U.S. Bureau of Edueation. $.05. 


Staff of the Graduate School of Edue., Edue. in 


Twelve Cape Towns. 1927. Harvard Univ. 


U. S. Bureau of Education. Statistics of Teach 
ers College and Normal Schools. Bulletin 1927. 
No. 30. U.S. Bureau of Edue. In press. 

U. S. Bureau of Education. Statistics of Private 
High Schools and Aeademies, 1925-26. Bulle 
tin 1927, No. 31. U.S. Bureau of Education. 
In press. 

U. S. Bureau of Education. Statistics of City 
Schools Systems, 1925-26. Bulletin 1927, No. 
32. U. 8. Bureau of Education. In press. 

U. S. Bureau of Edueation. Statistics of Public 
High Schools, 1925-26. Bulletin 1927, No. 33. 
U. S. Bureau of Edueation. In press. 

U. S. Bureau of Education. Statistics of State 


School Systems, 1924-25. Bulletin 13, U. S. 
Bureau of Education. 54 p. 1927. The Bur. 


$.10. 
CURRICULUM 

Armentrout, Winfield Dockery. A Comparison of 
Time Allotments of Subjects in Elementary 
Training Schools and Elementary Schools. (Bul- 
letin, V. 26, No. 4.) 1927. Colorado State 
Teachers College. 

Charters, W. W., Lemon, A. B. and Morell, L. M. 
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Basic Material for Pharmaceutical Curri 
1927. MeGraw-Hill. $4.00. 

Cox, Philip W. L. Creative School Control. 
1927. J. B. Lippincott. $2.00. 

YDavis, Calvin O. Our Evolving High School ( 
riculum. 301 p. 1927. World Book Co. &: 

Glass, James M. Curricula Practice in J 
High School and Grades 5 and 6. Dept 
Education, University of Chicago. $1.75. 

Hamilton, Otto T. The Courts and the Curr 
lum. (Cont. to Educ. No. 250.) 168 p. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Harap, Henry. Economie Life and the Curr 
lum. 188 p. 1927. Maemillan. $1.25. 
Lincoln Elemeatary School Staff, Teachers C 
Curriculum Making in an Elementary 

359 p. 1927. Ginn. 


Snedden, David. Foundations of Curricula § 


logical Analyses. 196 p. 1927. Teachers 
lege, Columbia. $2.00. 

Uhl, W. L. Secondary Sehool Curricula. 5s: 
1927. Maemillan. $2.25. 


U. S. Bureau of Education. Length of S 
Day. City School Leaflet, No. 25. 5 p- 


U. S. Bureau of Education. $.05. 


CONDUCT AND CHARACTER FORMATION 

Beard. Parent Education. (See heading A 
Education. ) 

jeman, L. T. comp. Religious Teaching in 
Public Schools. (Reference Shelf. Vol. 

2.) 170 p. 1927. H. W. Wilson. $.90. 
Blanton, Smiley and Margaret G. Child Gui 
301 p. 1927. Century. $2.25. 

yCharters, W. W. The Teaching of Ideals. 372 
1927. Maemillan. $2.00. 

Cooley, E. J. Probation and Delinquency. 
1927. 

Ethical Culture School. Suggestions for P 
Teacher Work. 68 p. 1927. $.50. 
Forest, Ilse. Preschool Education—A hist 
and critical study. 413 p. 1927. Mace 


$1.80. 


Thomas Nelson. $3.00. 


Foster, Josephine and Anderson, J. E. The \ 
Child and his Parents. 190 p. 1927. Univ 
Minn. $1.50. 

Gibson, Jessie E. On Being a Girl. 326 p. 
Maemillan. $1.60. 

Golightly, Thomas J. The Tennessee Plan for t 

Motivation of Character and Citizenship <Actis 

ties in Secondary Schools. (Bulletin of t 

Middle Tennessee State Teachers College, \ 

ume 2, No. 4.) 28 p. 1927. Middle Ter 

State Teachers College. $.z0. 


Myers, Garry Cleveland. Education of Young 
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Children through Celebrating their Successes. 
13 p. 1927. U.S. Bureau of Education. $.05. 
Neill, A. S. The Problem Child. 256 p. 1927. 
Robert M. McBride. $2.00. 
Reeve, Margareta W. and Lombard, Ellen C. The 
Parent-Teacher Association, 1924-26. 28  p. 
1927. Bulletin 11, U. S. Bureau of Educ. $.05. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Cameron, Edward Herbert. 
ogy. 467 p. 1927. 

Hollingworth, H. L. Mental Growth and Decline. 
396 p. 1927. Appleton. $3.00. 

Kline, Linus Ward and Kline, Frances Littleton. 
Psychology by 
Ginn. $2.00. 

La Rue, Daniel W. Mental Hygiene. 443 p. 
1927. Maemillan. $2.20. 

Meyer, M. F. Abnormal Psychology. 278 p. 
1927. Lueas Bros. $2.50. 

Morgan, John J. B. and Gilliland, A. R. An In- 

319 p. 1927. Mace- 


Educational Psychol 
Century. 


Experiment. 338 p. 1927. 


troduction to Psychology. 
millan. $1.60. 

Poffenberger, Albert T. Applied Psychology; its 
Principles and Methods. 1927. Appleton. 
$4.00. 

Robinson, Edward 8. 
p- 1927. Maemillan. 

Smith, Meredith. 
of Behavior. 93 p. 1927. 
Columbia. $1.25. 

Swift, E.G. Psychology of Youth. 342 p. 1927. 
Seribner’s. $2.50. 

Valentine, P. F. 


Practical Psychology. 479 
$1.80. 

Education and the Integration 
Teachers College, 


The Psychology of Personality. 
393 p. 1927. Appleton. $2.50. 

Waring, E. B. The Relation Between Early Lan- 
guage Habits and Early Habits of Conduct Con- 
trol. 125 p. 1927. 
$1.25. 

Watson, G. B. and Spence, R. B. Sketches in and 
Out of School; A Case Study of Syllabus for 
Courses in Educational Psychology. 286 p. 
1927. The Authors, care Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. $2.25. 

Wickes, Francis G. The Inner World of Childhood. 
380 p. 1927. Appleton. $3.00. 


Teachers College, Columbia 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
(For special subject tests see other headings) 
Abelson, Harold H. The Improvement of Intelli- 

gence Testing. (Cont. to Ed. No. 273.) 71 p. 
1927. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.25. 
Brace, David K. Measuring Motor Ability. 138 p. 
1927. A. S. Barnes. $2.00. 
Bronner, A. F. and others. A Manual of Individ- 
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ual Mental Tests and Testing. 287 p. 1927. 
Little, Brown. 
,Bruechner, L. J. Scales for the Rating of Teach 
ing Skill. (Bulletin, v. 30, no. 12.) 28 p. 1927, 
Univ. of Minn. 
Cheydleur, Frederic D. The American Council 
(Bureau of Ed. Re 
Univ. of 


$3.50. 


French Grammar Test. 
search Bulletin, No. 8. 
Wis. 
Cornell, E. L., 
Rating Seale for School Habits. 1927. 
Book Co. 
Cunningham, Kenneth 8S. The Measurement of 
(Cont. to Ed. No. 


Teachers College, Columbia. 


36 p. 1927. 


Coxe, W. W. and Orleans, J. 8. 
World 


Early Levels of Intelligence. 
259.) 74 p. 1927. 
$1.25. 

Driggs, H. R. and Mayhew, A. F. 
for Measuring Compositions. 1927. 
Co. $.25. 

Gerry, Henry L. The 
Finn. $.48, 

Hildreth, Gertrude. 
of Psychological Measurements. 31 p. 1927. 


National Seales 
Univ. Pub. 


Harvard Tests. 1927. 
Functions of the Department 


Teachers College, Columbia. $.25. 

Kelley, T. L. Interpretation of Educational Mea 
surements. 362 p. 1927. World Book Co, $2.20, 

Kuhlmann, F. and Anderson, Rose G. Intelligence 
Tests for Ages Six to Maturity. 1927. Educa 
tional Test Bureau. Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Lemon, A. C. An Experimental Study of Gui- 
dance and Placement of Freshmen in the Lowest 
Decile of the Iowa Qualifying Examination. 
1925. 135 p. 1927. 
Vol. 3, No. 8. $1.00. 


Lincoln, Edward A. 


Univ. of Iowa Studies, 


Beginnings in Educational 
Measurement (2nd ed., revised). 160 p. 1927. 
J. B. Lippincott. 

/Lincoln, Edward A. Sex 
Growth of American School Children. 189 p. 
1927. Warwick & York. $2.20. 

Martin, L. J. and Gruchy, C. Carede. Group Tests 
Made to Yield Individual Diagnosis. 31 p. 
1927. Harr Wagner. 


New Jersey State Department of Public Instrue 


$1.60, 


Differences in the 


tion. Report 8th Grade Tests Given January 17, 
18, 1927. N. J. State Dept. of Pub. Inst. 

New Jersey State Department of Public Instruc 
tion. Report Eighth Grade Tests Given May 11 
and 12, June 8 and 9, 1927. 10 p. 1927. N. J. 
State Dept. of Pub. Inst. 

Odell, Charles W. Educational Tests for Use in 
High Schools. (Bulletin 48.) 1927. Bur. of 
Educ. Research, Univ. of Il. 

Odell, Charles W. Scales for Rating Pupils’ An- 
swers to Nine Types of Thought Questions. 80 
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Ot \ S Statistical Met 1 I icational 
M emeé s 127 World Book ¢ 

( 

Y ink M \ Ave Grade St y in 9 
City 5 l Syst $ y] 227. U.S. Bureau 
‘ Educatio $.05 

R Gr. M 1 St i Creorg? D Tests and 
Measurements High School Instructi SI 


Ryan, Heber Hinds 1 Crecelius, Philipine Al 
ity Grouping the Junior High School. 223 p 
1927. -Hareourt, Brace $1.75 

Spearman, Chas. E. The Abilities of Man; their 
nature and measurement 115 p 1927 Ma 
millar $4.50 

Symonds, Percival M. Measurement in Secondary 
Education. 588 p. 1927. Maemillan. $2.50. 

Thorndike, E. L. and others. The Measurement 
of Intelligence. 616 p. 1927. Teachers Col 


ge, Columbia. $4.00. 
Wallin, J. E. Wallace. 


chology. 649 p. 1927. 


Clinical and Abnormal 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.00, 
Technique of Examining Children. 


Macmillan. 


A Statistical Study of Certain 


136 p. 1927. $1.25. 
Walters, Fred C, 
Aspects of the 


(Cont. to Education. 248.) 


Intelligence. 


1927. Teach- 


Time Factor in 
82 p. 
Columbia. $1.50. 
Mental 
World Book Co. 
New York Experiments with 


ers College, 
Wells, F. L 
316 p. 1927. 
Wood, B. De 
New 


1927. 


Clinical Practice. 


$2.16. 


Tests in 


Kalbe. 
Type Modern 


Maemillan. 


Language Tests. 339 p. 


$1.00. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


VBaker, H. J. Characteristic Differences in Bright 


and Dull Pupils. 118 p. 1927. Publie School 
Pub. Co. $1.50. 
Davis, Guy Pratt. What Shall the Public Schools 


Do for the Feeble-Minded? 225 p, 1927. Har 
vard Univ. Pr. $3.50. 

An Experimental Study of the 
Deaf Mutes. (Cont. to 


1927. Teachers College, 


Thompson, Helen. 
Beginning Re 


Educ. No. 254.) 


Columbia. 


ading of 
S35 p- 
U. S. The Hard-of-Hearing 
13. 14 p. 
$.05, 


Bureau of Education. 
Health Studies, No. 


Bureau of 


School 


1927. U.S. Education. 


TEACHERS AND TEACHING METHODS 


Alexander, Carter. Educational Research. 41 p. 


1927. 


Anderson, E. W. 


Columbia Univ. §$.75. 
The Contract and 


to Ed. 


Teacher’s 


(Cont 


Legal Phases of Teacher Status. 


AND SOCIETY 


/Miller, H. L. 





Brubacher, A. R. Teaching: Professi: ea 
tice. p. 1927. Century. $2.01 

Citizens ( ttee I Teachers’ Salaries 
York City Teachers’ Salaries in New 
City. 256 p. 1927. Ts ers College, ‘ 
bia. $1.25 

Cook, Katherine M. S Essentials of a 8 
Supervisory Program for the Improvement 


R iral School Leaflet No. } 

Bureau of Education. $.05 

Edward A. Hutson, Perciv: 

Scholarship of Teachers in Se 
1927. Maemillan. $2.( 

Adams, R. M. and Hall, H 

Intermediate Grades. os 
$2.15. 


Education. Educat 


Instruction. 
1927. 
Fitzpatrick, 
’ The 
Schools. 


Freeland, E. G., 


U. S. 


and 
<US p. 


Teaching in the 
Houghton Mifflin. 


Harvard Univ. School of 


A Profession for College Graduates 
1927. Harvard Univ. 
Hill, C. M. A Decade of Progress ll Te 


Cont. to Educ. No. 233 2 


Teachers College, Columbia. 


Training. 
1927. 


Hillegas, M. B., ed. The Classroom Teacher 


vols. 1927. Classroom Teacher, Ine. $59 

Hockett, Ruth M. Visitors in an Experi: 
School. 102 p. 1927. Teachers College, ‘ 
bia. $1.00. 


r 


Holley, Elmer. The 


306 p. 


T . 


Practical 


Century. $2.00. 


Charles 
1927. 

Housman, I. E. 
the New Jersey Teacher’s Pension and Ar 
Fund 144 p. 1927. The Author, H 
boken. 

Knox, R. 
1927. 


Lincoln, 


A Digest and an Explanat 


Law. 
$1.00. 
B. School Activities and 
Houghton Mifflin. 
Mildred E. Manual 
accompany Gowin and Wheatley’s Occupat 
1927. 
Professional Codes. (C 


1927. Teachers ( 


Equip! 

$2.00. 

for Teachers 

Revised by John M. Brewer. Ginn. 
Jenson Y. 
No. 

Columbia. $1.25. 

MeMullen, L. B. The Load in Te: 
Training Institutions of the U. S. Teachers ( 
(Cont. to Ed. No. 222.) 98 p. 19: 


Teachers College, Columbia. 


Landis, 
Educ. 


lege 
ge, 


267.) 108 p. 


i¢ 


Serv ice 


lege. 

$1.50. 

Creative Learning and Teac! 

$1.60. 

T., chairman. Report of the G 

Ethics of the Profession of t 
E. A. 1927. Natl. Educ. Assoc. 

Myers, A. F. A _ Teacher 
(Cont. to Ed. No. 266.) 
ers College, Columbia. 


262 p. 1927. Seribner’s. 
Muir, Sarah 
mittee on 
8 p. 
Training for O 
144 p. 1927. Tea 














Out eof Met S Resear t Suggest 
Tor High Se} P iis Lea s lt f 
Gov ’t Pr. Office Supt f Do RS 

Nat al I cation Ass ( 1 
His Teacher. Second Yearbook of the Depart 
ment of Classroom Teachers. 348 p. 1927 
The Associatior 

National Edueation Associatio1 Report of thé 


of One Hundred on tl 


lrenurt Teacher Tenure in the U1 St S 
i’ 1927. The Associati 

National Education Associatior Sa t Leave 
for Public School Teachers. Report of the Re 
search Divisi for Representat Assembly f 
the Natl. Ed. Assoc. 31 | 127 l (ss 
ciation 

Nolan, Aretas W. The Case Met t study 
of Teaching. 266 p. 1927. P Ss Pul 
Co. $2.00. 

Ohio State Teachers Ass’n. Teacher Tra gas a 
State Function. 47 p. 1927. ¢ bus 


Palmer, Nida P. 
School Teachers. 


Pension 
S4 p. 
Education. $.15. 
Pringle, Ralph. Methods 
Heath. 


Shreve, Francis. 


with Adolescents. 
$2.00. 

Supervised Study Plan of Teacl 
539 p. 1927. 
Frank W. 
410 p. 


Johnson. $2.00. 
Prine 


1927. 


ing. 
que of 
Mifflin, 


hos 
Thomas, ples anc 


Tea hing. on 
$2.00. 

U. 8. An Outline of Meth 

High 

sl p. 1927. 


24. U. S. Bur. of 


Bureau of Education. 
of Research 
School Principals and Teachers 


1926, No. 


ods with Suggestions for 
Bulletin 
$.10. 


Wade, 


Teacher. 


Problems of the Student 
Edwards 


Problems in Classroom 


Newman A. 
1927. 
Waples, Douglas. 
1927. Maemillan. $2 
Frederick 


Service. 308 p. 1927. 


Press. 

Methods. 
609 p. 

Whitney, 


Teachers in 


of 


Century. 


Lamson. The Growth 


$2.00. 
PRE-SCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN AND 
ScHOOLS 


( Nes alsa Special Sub ects, and 
H. A. B. 
Funk. $2.5 


0, 


truce, Your Growing Child. 1927. 


Commission on Length of Elementary Education 
Report of the Commission. 178 p Supt. 
Educ. Monographs, No. 34. U1 of Chicago. 


$1.25. 
Culter, H. M. 
1927. J. B. 


Elementary School Methods. 382 p. 


2? 00 


Lippincott. 
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Davis, Mary D Nurs 
I it 4 y- $ 27 ! 

28. U. 8. B au I . 

Davis, Mary D H rn R S 
Publications in the EF 
Pri: y ] t l 27 S 
of Educ. 

Marvlar 1 State D t f } ‘es ts 
on the Supervision of Pr G : 7 
Maryland State Dept. of Edu 

Meyer, H. D. Pre-Sel ( S Programs 
84 p. 1927 U f N ( 
Proceedings. $ 

Pechst L. A. a Jenkins, I Psy g 
the Kindergarten-P rv ( 2s 27 
Houghton Mifflin. #2 

Reed, H. B Psychology I t S 
Subjects. 481 p 1927. G $2 

San Francisco Board of Ed t I s go 


» Setting for an Activ 


Francisco Bd. of Educ. 


Sloman, Laura Gillmore. §S 


294 p. 1927. Macmillan. $1.8 

Stott, Leila. Adventuring wit Iw e-Ye 0 
224 p. 1927. Greenberg. $2 

Thom, Douglas A. Everyday Prol s f t 
Everyday Child. 99 =p 127 Ay t 

Wheeler, Ida M. Playing with Cla 116 p. 1927 
Maemillan. $2.00. 

Wright, Harry B. Toys Every ‘ 1 ( Mal 
1927. Bruce $1.¢ 

Junior Hicu Scuo 


Walton B. Your School and You. 248 | 
1927. Allyn & Bacon. $1.2( 


vCox, Philip W. L. Creative S | Control, 
p- 1927. J. B. Lippincott. $2.1 
Cox, Philip W. L. The J High School; a 


outline. 140 p. 
Store. 

Department of 
The 
1927. 


$2.00 


superintendence 


High School Curriculur a2 


Dept. of Superi 


Junior 


Gl M., 


Laura A 


James H 


ass, 


Gregor, 


Koos, L. V. 
1927. 
Powers, J 


a+ 


Ginn. $2.40. 
Orin. 
thor 


udy of Instru 


119 p. 1927. Univ. of 


City Svstem. 


Press. 


y Ryan, 


$2.00 


Heber Hinds 
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Ability G ping the J r High School 

2 1927 Harcourt, Brace $1.75 
Spaulding, F. T The Small J r High Scho 

226 | 1927 Harvard Univ. Press. $2.5! 


Douglass, Aubrey A. Secondary Education. 649 
I 1927 Houghton Miffliz $2.75. 

Judd, Chas. H Psychology of Secondary Educa 
tior 45 7 1927 Ginn, $2.20 

K L. Vv The American Secondary School 
775 p 1927. Ginn. $2.80. 


Maryland State Dept. of Education. High School 
Teachers Meetings Marking Systems and 
Teachers Grades (A reprint from ‘‘Standard 


for Maryland County High Schools,’’ prepared 


for t se of teachers in high schools tS Pp 
1927 Md. State Dept. of Edue. $.15. 

Maryland State Dept. of Education. Preparation 
and Assignment of High School Teachers. 23 p. 
1927. Md. State Dept. of Educ. 

Marvland State Dept of Edueatior Standards 
for Maryland County High Schools. 216 p. 
1927 Md. State Dept. of Educ. $.60. 

Monroe, Walter S Directing Learning in the 
High School. 577 p. 1927. Doubleday, Page. 
$2.50. 


Touton, F. C., Heilman, K. K. and Terry, E. J. 
Studies of Secondary School Graduates in their 


Mastery of Certain Fundamental Processes. 56 


p. 1927. University of Southern California. 
$1.00. 

United States Bureau of Education. List of Ref 
erences on Secondary Education. 22 p. 1927. 


U. S. Bur. of Educ. 

University of Virginia Reeord Extension Series. 
Secondary Edueation in Virginia. Vol. XT. No. 
10. 1927. Univ. of Va., Extension Division. 

Williams, L. A. and Rice, G. A. Principles of 


Secondary Edueation. 339 p. 1927. Ginn. 
S$? ( 0. 
Windes, E. E Bibliography of Studies in See 
ondary Education. 30 p. 1927. Bureau of 


Edue. $.10. 

Windes, E. E. Trends in the Development of See 
ondary Education. Bulletin No. 26. 41 =p. 
1927. Dept. of Interior, Bureau of Education. 


$.10. 
READING, WRITING AND LANGUAGES 
Abbott, Allan. Composition Standards. 66 p. 


1927. Teachers College, Columbia. 

Blackhurst, James H. Investigations in the Hy 
giene of Reading. 63 p. 1927. Warwick and 
York. $4.00. 





Brueckner, L. J. The Technies and Evaluatior 
a Supervisory Program in Word Reading in t 
Minneapolis Public Schools. (Educational B 
letin, No. 12.) 59 p. 1927. Univ. of Min 

Buswell, G. T. A Laboratory Study of the Re: 


ing of Modern Foreign Languages. 101 
1927. Maemillar $.75. 

_ Carpenter, Millington F. Courses in Englisl 
Junior High School (College of Educ. Seri 


No. 22.) 232 p. 1927. Univ. of Iowa. $1.2 


€arpenter, Millington F. Courses in English for 


Senior High School. College of Educ. Ser 
No. 23.) 168 p. 1927. Univ. of Iowa. $1 
Certain, C. C. Teaching English with Standar 
Tests, Parts I and II. 242 p 1927. Edwar 


Bros. ss ». 


Coleman, B. B., Uhl, W. L. and Hosic, J. F. 17 

o—Teacher’s Manual. 17 
1927 Silver, Burdett 

Coryell, Nancy G. An Evaluation of Extens 
and Intensive Teaching of Literature. Cont 
to Ed. No. 275.) 201 p. 1927. Teachers G 


lege, Columbia. $1.25. 


Pathway to Readi: 


Foran, T. G. Present Status of Silent Read 
Test. 1927. Catholic Educ. Press. Pts. 1 
$.35 ea. 

Fries, Charles C. The Teaching of the Eng 
Language. 187 p. 1927. Thomas Nelson. 
Gardner, Emelyn E. and Ramsey, Eloise. A Har 
book of Children’s Literature. 345 p. & 

Foresman. 

Gates, Arthur I. The Improvement of Read 
440 p. 1927. Maemillan. $2.00 

Gibson, Emily M. English Class Plays for N 
Americans. 121 p. 1927. Woman’s P: 


$1.25. 


Gist, Arthur S. and King, William A. The Té 
ing and Supervision of Reading. 337 p 
Seribner’s. $2.00. 

Good, C. V. The Supplementary Reading Assis 
ment. 227 p. 1927. Warwick & York. $ 

Harris, Julia M., Donovan, H. L. and Alexar 


Thomas. Supervision and Teaching of Read 


174 p. 1927. Johnson Publishing Co. $2.1 

Hiteheock, Alfred M. jread Loaf Talks 
Teaching Composition. 120 p. 1927. Holt 
$1.00. 


Hiteheock, Alfred M. Study Plans for Nov 


Read in High Schools. 348 p. 1927. Holt 


$1.50. 
Horn, Ernest. A Basie Writing Vocabulary 


Monographs in Educ. Ist series. No. 4. 225] 
1927. Univ. of Iowa. $1.75. 


Huber, Miriam B., Bruner, Herbert B. and Curry, 


> 


Chas. D. Children’s Interests in Poetry. 233 Pp. 
1927. Rand MeNally & Co. $1.75. 
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Irmina, Sister M. The Content and Measurement 


of the Reading Vocabulary. 29 p. 1927. 


(Edue. Research Bulletins, Vol. IT, Ne l 
Catholic Education Press. 

Krapp, J. P. The Knowledge of Englisl 572 
1927. Holt. $3.75. 


Nesmith, M. E An Objective Determination of 


Stories and Poems for the Primary Grades 
Cont. to Edue. No. 255. 86 p. 1927. Tea 
ers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

O’Rourke, L. J. Self Aids in the Essentials of 
Grammatical Usage. 202 p. 1927. Was! 
ton, D. C. Educational and Personnel Pub. Co 

O’Shea, M. V. The Reading of Modern Fore 
Languages. Bulletin 1 78 | 1927. U. 8. 
Bureau of Education. $.15. 


Parker, Claudia M. ar i Waterl ry, Evel ne A. 


ment in the Elimination of Errors in the 
Mechanics of Writter Expression Throughout 
the Junior-Senior High School Univ. of 
Southern Calif. Studies, Secor 
24 p. 1927. University of Southern California. 


Rickert, Edith, New Methods for the Study 


Literature 270 p. 1927. Univ - Gi ig 
Press. $3.00. 

Rock, Robert Thomas, Jr. Reading Tests for the 
Primary Grades. 35 p. 1927. Catholic Edu 


Press. 
Samuelson, S. E. and Begliner, N. J. Essential 
Drills in the Study of English. 1927. Sveribner’s. 
Samuelson, S. E. and Begliner, N. J Mechanics 
of Reading. 181 p. 1927. Seribner’s. 
Sangren, P. V. The Measurement of Achievement 
in Silent Reading. 88 p. 1927. Author. West 


ern State Teachers College. 


Stevens, D. H. The Teaching of College Comp 
sition. 100 p. 1927. Century $1 


Stuart, Hugh. The Training of Modern Foreign 


Language Teachers for the Secondary Schools 
in the U. S. (Cont. to Edue. No. 256 112 p. 
1927. Teachers Coll ge, Colum! a $1 50. 


Thomas, Charles Swain. The Teaching of English 
in the Secondary School. 604 
1927. Houghton Mifflin. $2.4 

Troxell, Eleanor. Language and Literature in the 
Kindergarten and Primary Grades, 264 p. 
Seribner’s. $1.25. 

Ullman, B. L. and Henry, H. E. Teacher’s Mar 
ual to Accompany Second Latin Book. 1927. 
Macmillan. $1.00. 

Webster, Edward Harlan and Smith, Dora V. 
Teaching English in the Junior High School. 
404 p. 1927. World Book Co. $2.00. 

West, Paul V. Changing Practice in Handwriting 


le 
School Lil 
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ho ks il ad 
62 Pp 1927 
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Colwell, N. P. Medical Ed t 19 
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of Education. $.05 
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Schools. 
Glenn, Ear] 
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1927 The 
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98 p. 1927. 
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Arithmet 
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Ed. Press. 


Judd, C. H. 
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York. $.50 
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Psychologica 
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An Analvsis of Certain Out 
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( ' 1927 Silver, | et 
Mort s. | | Arit et t P 
. 1927. § B 
N ( s of Mat tics 
S } Re ( Prol s 
Mat ties 297 p 1927 ] 
3 ( (* bia 
‘ r.P. 7 Teac! of Algebra. 61 
Rey. ed. 1927. Longmans. $2 
Reavis, W. C. and Breslich, E. R.  Diagnost 
Lest the | i ntal Operat a f Arit 
et i Pr ‘ Solving Grades 7. 8 and 
9. 1927. Univ. of Chicago 
Sanford, \ I History and Sig nee of Ce 
tain Sta ird Problems it Alo " Cont. to 
Ed. N 15] 102 | 1927 Teachers Colleg 
‘ } " $s] »( 


1927 Ginn. &° | 

\ Wyss, C The Teaching of Nat Stud 
101 1927. Maemillar 

Wils G. M Wilson Inventory 1 Diagnost 
Tests in Arithmetic 1927. Ur sity Pub. C 


SociaL STupDIES, ARTS AND MUSIC 


Bailey, D. C. A New Approach to American His 


tory. 82 p 1927. Univ. of Chicago Press. 
$15 
Broening, Angela M. Individualizing Geography 
Instruction. Standards for Teachers’ Self 
Supervision. 112 p. 1927. Meyer and Thal 
er 20 


Edgar. Teaching the Social Studies. 


1927. Macmillan. $2.00. 
Will. Musie in Platoon Schools. 22 p. 


Dept. of Int. Bureau of Educ. 
nks, Harold W. Real Geography and its 
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Waterman, Elizabeth. 


ing 148 | 1927 Summy Pub. C > Pee 
VOCATIONAL 
Columbia University, Teachers College l 
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Goodyear, Frederick. Printing and Book ‘ 8 
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Schools Organizatk ! Ad: strat University f State f New \} P 

Bulletin No. S887 <9 p. 1927. | v ‘ a Spe ui ce 4 t } } 

State of N. Y., Albany. ployed Youth. 136 ] 1927. 1 Stat 
May Rogers. Occupational Studies. Sur N. Y., Albany. 

y of their uses, content and volum ind Whitcomb. Emeline S I'vy ( ( 
Bibliography, History and Reviews of Research- Parenthood Education in Home Ex im 
Pamphlet Series, 1920-1926 Sl p. 1927. partments. 62 | 1927 U. S. Bur. of ] 
International Text-Book Co. $1.00. $.20. 

Livermore, F. 8S. Notebook of Printing for Teach Woleott. J ) List Re : \ 
ers and Students 19°97 ian PE I oii , ' - 

rs and Students. 1927. Author, Fit urg tional Guidane« 22 | 1927 U. §. Bur 
5.00. Edue 
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tional Reading p- 1927. Maemillan. Hvyaiene, Athletics, Recreation, S 


$1.68. 
: oe America Child Healt A ss t Health 
Maryland State Department of Education Or a 
; : : Trends in Se y Educat s sa 
ganization and Supervision of Vocational Edu 
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aryland. 172 p. 1927. Md. State 
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@ 75 Y. The Association, $1.00, 
Mays, Arthur B. The Problem of Industrial Edu Bae 
eation. 416 p. 1927. Century $9 95. 1927, A. S. Barnes, $2.00. 
i Raker ; rensol and 7_ 
Myers, George E. The Problen f Vocational Bak » Sy & : HM. and Hud _ E A 
Pupil Activity Curriculum in Physical Health 


Guidance. 311 p. 1927. Maemillan 





Ohmann, O. A. A Study of Causes of Scholastic 
: . : ; a tee 6 p 1927 [ 
Deficiencies in Engineering by the Individual : 


Case Method. (Univ. of Iowa Studies, Vol. 3, 
No. 7.) 58 p. 1927. Univ. of Iowa. $.50. 
Ojemann, R. H. The Constant and Variable Occu 
pations of the United States. (Bul. No. 35, Bur, Bilhuber, Gertrude and Post, Idabelle. Outlines 
of Ed. Research, Univ. of Ill, College of Educ.) Health Edueation for Wome 192 | 1927. 

60 p. 1927. Univ. of Ml. $.25. A. 8. Barnes. $2. 
Platt, Rutherford H. and Farnham, R. T. The ‘Bowen, Wilbur P. The Conduct of Phy 
Activities in Elementary and High Schools 173 





Book of Opportunities. 477 p. 1927. Putnam. 
23 00. I 1927. A. 8. Barnes. $2.00 

Proffitt, M. M. Industrial Education, 1924-26. Burkard, William E. An Analysis of Education 
29 p. 1927. U.S. Bureau of Educ. $.05. Objectives and Outcomes in the Field of Health 


Proffitt, M. M. Values of the Manual Arts. 16 p. Education. 268 p. 1927. Univ. of Penn, Pr 


1927. U.S. Bureau of Edue. Chaplin, Hugh and Strecker, Edw. A. Signs of 


Schmidt, Ross and Sharp. Teaching of Farm Shop Health in Childhood. 34 p. 1927. Amer. Child 


, = at i or 
Work and Farm Mechanics. 288 p. 1927. Health Ass’n. $.25. 
Child Health Demonstration Committee Demor 


Century. $2.75. 
Smith, Homer J. Industrial Education Adminis strating Child Health, 1923-1927. The Com 

tration and Supervision. 334 p. 1927. Cen- monwealth Fund Child Health Progran Bulk 

tury. $2.50. tin No. 4.) 44 p. 1927. Commonwealth Fund. 
Snedden, D. S. and others. Reconstruction of In Elliott, Ruth. The Reorganization of Professional 

dustrial Arts Courses, with Especial Reference Training in Physical Education in State 1 

to Aims and Objectives in Junior High Schools. versity. (Cont. to Educ. No. 268. 67 p. 1927. 

143 p. 1927. Teachers College, Columbia. Teachers College, Columbia. 

$1.50. Fox, Florence C. Playgrounds of the Natio 
Stewart, Rolland M. and Getman, Arthur K. (Bulletin No. 20. 99 p. 1927. U. S. Bureau 

Teaching Agricultural Vocations. 377 p. 1927. of Educ. $.35. 

Wiley. $3.00. Hutcherson, Geo. E. Vocational and Educational 
Taylor, Henry H. A Plan of Printing Instruction Guidance in Junior and Senior High Schools 

for Publie Schools. 1927. Day. 29 p. 1927. (Bulletin No. 887.) Univ. of 
Teachers College Conference on Homemaking. State of N. Y. 

Homemaking as a Center for Research. 122 p. Kerr, James. The Fundamentals of School 

1927. Teachers College, Columbia. Health. 860 p. 1927. Macmillan. #1 
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Lehman, Harvey C. and Witty, Paul A. The Psy Health Behavior. 150 1927. Publie & 
chology of Play Activities 242 p. A. §S Pub. Co. $2.00. 
Meier. Li Health Material in Science Text EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


hooks 104 |] 1927 Teachers College, Colum- MeKown, H. C. Extracurricular Activities 


bia p. 1927. Maemillan. $3.00. 
Jay B. The Organization and Administra Sheehan, M. A Extracurricular Activities 
t fF FP S al Recieat S47 Junior High S 181 1 1927 R. G 
1927 1.8 es, $4.04 ger $1.75. 
P il I t (meri ( ve and Ur 
versities. (Bulletin 14.) 51 p. 1927. U.S RURAL EDUCATSO 
Bureau of Educatio: $10 Baldwin, R. D. Financing Rural I atic 
Roberts, Lydia J Nutrition Work with Children p. 1927. Rural Service Press. $1.8 
My 1927 University of ¢ izo Press Brunner Edn Schwe tz i 


M ' In press Campbell, Macy R Life at t Cross 
Rog I erick R sts and Measurement Pr io p. 1927. G & ( $1.91 
' +} deg] tion of Physical Educatiot Cook, Katherine M. Progress of R I 
lis 1927. Teachers College, Columbia 1925-2 Bulletin No. 15.) 46 p. 192 
$1.70 S. Bureau of Educat $1 
R a Better Teeth Health Education Ferriss, Emery N. Secondary Educat in | 
No. 2 19 | 1927. U. S. Bure of Edu try and Village 101 | 1927. D. Ay 
iti $05 $2.00 
Rogers, J. F. School Hygiene and Physical Edu Hypes, J. L. Social Participation in a Rural N PI 
catior Bulletin 3 ' 20 p. 1997. UV. gs. England Town. 102 p. 1927. Teachers C 
Bureau of Edueation. $.05. lege, Columbia. $1.5! 
Savage, Howard J. Games and Sports in British Lee, F. H. County School Organization for M Re 
Schools and Universities. 252 p. 1927. Car souri. 87 p. 1927. Univ. of Missouri. $1 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Lundquist, Gustav A. and Carver, Thomas 
Teaching Principles of Rural Sociology. 484 p. 
Stetson, Fred Lea and Cozens, Frederick W. The Ginn. $2.84. Rt 
Organization and Administration of Health Edu Maleolm, David Johnston. The Letters of a G 
cation in the Secondary Schools of the U. S try School Superintendent to His Daughter 
Edueation Series, Vol. 1. No. 2. 112 p. 1927. Pp 1927. Sanborn. Si 
Univ. of Oregon Press. $1.00 Ready, Marie M. Games and Equipment 
Streitz. Ruth. Safety Edueation in the Elementary Small Rural Schools. 16 p Physica 
School Educat o al Series, Vol. 1 142 p. Series No. 8.) 1927. U. S. Bureau of E Sy 
1927 National Bureau of Casualty and Surety $.05. 
Underwriters. $1.10, , U. S. Bureau of Education. Rural School § 
Wexberg, Erwin. Your Nervous Child. 78 p. vision. (Bulletin 24.) 58 p. 1927. U.S. 1 Ta 
1927. Boni. $1.75. of Educ. $.10. 
Williams, Jesse F. Hygiene and Sanitation. 344 U. S. Bureau of Education. Bibliography of 
D 1927. Senin, $2.00. tain Aspects of Rural Education. (Bu 
Williams, Jesse F. The Principles of Physical 1927, No. 4.) 56 p. 1927. U.S. Bur. of E Te 
Education. 481 p. 1927. Saunders. $3.00. $.00. 
Wood, Thomas Denison and Cassidy, R. F. New University of State of New York. Central Ru 
Physical Education. 457 p. 1927. Macmillan. Schools. (Bulletin 882. 14 p. 1927. All Th 
$2.40. Univ. of State of N. Y. 
Wood, Thos. D. and Hendrickson, Ethel M. Ver 
tilation and Health. 210 p. 1927. Appleton. COLLEGE Ur 
$2.00. Bond, Allen K. When the Hopkins Came to B: 
Wood, Thomas Denison and Rowell, Hugh G. timore. 83 p. 1927. Pegasus Press, Baltimor Wi 
Health Supervision and Medical Inspection of $1.00. 
Schools. 637 p. 1927. Saunders. $7.50. Book, William F. How to Succeed in Colleg W 
Wood, Thomas Denison and Serrigo, Marion O. 192 p. 1927. Warwick and York. $1.6 
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Brooks, Robert C. 


Reading for Honors at Swarth 


more. 196 p. 1927. Oxford Univ. Press. 
$2.00. 
College Entrance Examination Board. Definition 


of the Requirement in Chemistry. 24 p. 1927. 


College Entrance Examination Board, New York 


City. 


Gray, Arthur. Cambridge University. 310 p. 
1927. Houghton Mifflin. $6.00. 

Herrick, Cheesman A. History of Girard College. 
390 p. 1927. Phila. The College. 

Klein, A. J. Higher Education. Biennial Survey, 
1924-26. (Bulletin No. 34.) 46 p. 1927. U. 


$.10. 


S. Bureau of Education. 


Odell, Charles W. Are College Students a Select 
Group? (Bureau of Educational Research Bul 
letin 34.) 46 p. 1927. Univ. of Illinois. $.25. 

Patton, C. H. and Field, W. T. Eight O’Clock 


Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 
Research Adventures in 
Eighteen 


Chapel. 344 p. 1927. 


Pressey, S. L. and others. 


University Teaching; Investigations 


Regarding College and University Problems. 
152 p. 1927. Public School Publishing Co. 
$1.50. 

Proctor, William M. The Junior College—Its 


Organization and Administration. 226 p. 1927. 
Stanford Univ. Press. $2.50. 

Reynolds, O. Edgar. The 
Status of College Students. 
No. 272.) 57 p. 1927. 
lumbia. 

Rhodes Scholarships, The. 


1927. 


and Economic 
(Cont. to Edue. 
Teachers College, Co- 


Social 


Higher Education Cir- 
4p. U.S. 


cular, No. 33. Bureau of 
Education. $.05. 

Seashore, C. E. College. 
(University of Iowa Studies, Vol. 2, No. 1.) 


124 p. 1927. $1.75. 


Learning and Living in 


University of Iowa. 


Spence, Ralph B. The Improvement of College 
Marking Systems. (Cont. to Educ. No. 252.) 
90 p. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 


Tallman, Russell Warrick. A Critical Analysis of 

Student Persistence at the State University of 

64 p. 1927. (Studies in Edue., Vol. 4, 
Univ. of Iowa. $.75. 

Some Defects and Merits in the 


1927. 


Iowa. 
No. 1.) 
Templin, L. deL. 
Higher Education of Women in Missouri. 
Univ. of Missouri. $2.25. 
Charles F. Philosophers and 


Thwing, Guides, 


Friends. (College presidents.) 476 p. 1927. 
Macmillan. 

Underhill, F. The Young Englishman. 1927. 
Morehouse. $1.80. 

Wesleyan University Student Survey of Wesleyan 
University. 1927. Wesleyan University. 


Wilkins, Ernest H. The Changing College. 132 p. 


1927. 


Univ. of Chicago Press. 
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Wolcott, John D. 
Education. 


cation. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


R. Public Edueatior 


Alderman, L. 


the Years 1924-26. Bullet No. 18 26 p 
1927. U.S. Bureau of Educatior $.05 
Alderman, L. R. Public Evening Schools 


Adults. 22 p. 1927. U. S. Bureau of Educa 


tion $.00. 

American Association for Adult Educatior Digest 
of the Proceedings of the Second Annual Meet 
ing. 170 p. 1927. N. Y. The Association 

American Federation of Teachers Adult Eduea 
tion versus Workers’ Education. Proceedings of 
1927 Conference of Teachers Workers’ Edu 
eation. 95 p. 1927. grookwood Local 189 
Amer. Fed. of Teachers. $.50. 

Beard, Richard Olding, Ed. Parent Education. 
225 p. 1927. Univ. of Minnesota Press. $2.00. 


Buffalo Educational Council. Adult Education in 
a Community; a survey of the facilities existing 
in the city of Buffalo, N. Y. 192 p. 1927. 
N. Y. American Association for Adult Educa 


tion. 
Coleman, Laurence W. Manual for small Museums 
395 p. 1927. G. P. Putnam. $3.50 


Cook, Hulda, and Walker, Edith. Adult Elemen 


tary Education. 407 p. 1927. Seribner’s. 
$1.80. 

Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. Why Stop Learning. 
301 p. 1927. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00, 

Hart, Joseph K. Adult Education. 341 p. 1927. 


orf 
$2.75. 


Crowell. 
Pontius, John W. The 
the Y. M.C. A. 23 p. 
U. S. Bureau of Education. 
Adult and Native 
7.) 58 p. 1927. U. 8S. 
$.10. 

Whipple, Caroline A. Course of Study for Non 
English-Speaking Adults. (Bul. 185 p. 
1927. Albany, Univ. of State of N. Y. 

JosepH L. WHEELER 
ENoc# Pratt Free LIBRARY, 
BALTIMORE, DECEMBER 15 


Educational Function of 
1927. N.Y. Assoc. Press. 
Methods of Teaching 
Illiterates. (Bulletin 
of Education. 


Aliens 
Bureau 


8S5.) 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF LITHUANIA 

In 1927 there have been established 196 new 
elementary schools and 76 new sets of schools in 
Lithuania, according to information given by 
the department of elementary education and 
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1 ri lin Zhe Christian Science Monitor 
| epresel irther step toward the crea 
( et ‘ eleme ta choo s tor com 
} ‘ ( education The entire area 
| +} j ¢ ) ' 1 i 
‘ alll 1 Is ¢ ed oO regions and in each 
} ¢ + ] P ‘ 
CL i¢ l pre CU oO e@stadlish a lour-year 
tit { ti ry Ciel Ith I "WU te «it Ii rs. The st hoo! 
region radius | embrace three kilometers, 01 
I L | 4 ened to each 500 inhabitants 
r r } ‘ 
| ( the per I ro the presel schnool veal 
e be ‘ hereb en etwo! 


ner it is hoped during siX or seven yeal o ¢com- 
plete the plan of universal compulsory education 
On January 1, 1927, there were in Lithuania 


‘1 elementary schools, 43 high schools, five 


‘pro rym! asia,” G7 middle schools, one rovern- 
mental and three private col mereial schools, 
rovernmental a | two private cralt schools 


and nine teachers’ seminaries, of which five are 


There are altogether in Lithu 


+ 


nia 136 higrhe r and middle school establish 


+ 


ments, not counting one art school, two musie¢ 


hanle and two theological cen) 
schnools ane vo theolo@ical acadt 1es, 


miementary schools are founded and sup 


ported by the Ministry of Education, the local 


rovernments, various organizations and indi 


; 


vidual citizens. Unqualified teachers are being 


nly 100. Out 


eliminated; this year there are 
of a population of over 2,000,000 only 55.9 per 
cent. can read and write. 

lo encourage adult education special courses 
for illit 


} 


] 
SCHOOLS, 


erates are attached to the elementary 
Courses begin to operate as soon as at 
least 20 applicants are forthcoming. On Janu 


ary 1 of this year 497 such courses with 30,000 
students in session and 30,000 lessons were given 
luring the first half year. The elementary 
school inspectors superintend the work of these 


courses. 

It Is proposed so to reorganize the middle 
schools as to turn out students adapted to the 
practical needs of every-day life, in other words, 


to produce men and women intelligently trained 


for work in the spheres of trade, industry and 
agriculture. With this object in view, it is in- 
tended to introduce the teaching of special com- 
mercial, erafts and agricultural subjects, among 
them art-wood working for boys and art em- 


broidery and sewing for girls. 
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Concurrently with the rationalization « 
higher schools. now in progress there will 


tablished more purely practical crafts s 


In the near future it is intended to op 
carpentry and joinery schools, met 
schools, schools tor stove makers, dyer 
tailors in certain of the large centers. 


THE LONDON SCHOOLS 


A RECENT report prepared by order 


education committee gives a historical sur 
shows how London’s edueatio1 | SVS 
evolved from early days when elementa 
cation is mainly supphed by re Is « 
ations 


It was in 1833 that Parliament voted £20 
for public education, this being the first 
annual grants, which have been continued 
out interruption. There was then no s 
partment for education. Most of the 
Parliament coneerninge edueation were repr 
in 1921, the enactments being incorporat 
the Edueation Act of that year, which ¢ 
and simplified edueational legislation. 

At the present time the 


ment responsible for the education service 


rovernment de} 


country is the Board of Education, the presid 
of which is a eabinet minister. The orga 
tion of education in London, as in other to 
of Great Britain, it is pointed out, is very « 
acteristic of English social and political 
tutions, of deep rooted traditions that | 
evolved an unwritten constitution and a co 
law, based on individual liberty, precedent 
custom. Any study of modern educational! 
ditions in London will be barren and mislead 
unless the student endeavors first to und 
how British social progress has sprung large 
from evolutionary processes. Such processes 
spread over many generations, are written 
the minds of men, rather than in official do 
ments. 

Books and libraries are dealt with in the 1 
port; the elementary schools; London cent 
schools; special services; secondary schools, u! 


’ 
} 


versity and training colleges; London schola! 
ships; and continued education. It is pointe 
out that most schools are equipped with lendin 
libraries, the books in which can be taken home 


by children. In some poor districts the coun: 














has arranged for schools to be open for two 
I 

} ) ’ the ni , y y th + +) } — 

Irs in the even yi orde! il he chidaren 
may dado pri ate reading unde! t} supervis n 
oO i teacher! There ire also |oar ( eC ms tor 
evening institutes, these colle Ss including a 

} 

s1¢al section 

_ ’ 

i he epol "l1ves l CCE ChOO ) a 
ngs, With a deseription ol the var $s subjects 
‘ ¢ ‘ a +} ‘ 
au aa I el ‘ = Lilt et at ol ‘ = > I it 


by the children to lamous publie bul 


Gardens, art galleries and museums, and the 
Zoological Gardens. W hen sche purne S are 
made the school itineraries 1 le e nental 
towns and countries, and English manufactur 
he areas, as well is country int t ae resorts 


THE ASHLAND SCHOOL FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION 


THe Ashland School for Adult Edueation will 


be conducted by a group of “progressive” edu 


cators for a period of six weeks during the 


summer of 1928, from July 


The Ashland Folk High 


about fifty vears ago, near Grand Rapids, 


JU to September &, 
School founded 
Mich. 


~ tounded bv 


was 
It is the oldest of the several schoo 
Danish settlers in this country and it will be re- 


educators and conducted 


American 
on the lines of the ““New Edueation” and in the 


opened by 


spirit of the Grundtvigian schools of northern 


Europe. The school will accept as students 
high-school and college graduates who have 
been disillusioned and baftled by a few years’ 


contact with actual life, and mentally alert 


young men and women over eighteen years of 


age who are seriously trying to find themselves 
life. The currie 


be based not upon the usual 


and the meaning of ulum wi 


academie subjects 


but upon the major life problems or situations. 


These “life situations” mav be stated as follows: 


1. Sex—marriage—home. July to August 4. 
2. Occupational—economic. August 6-11. 
3. Community-life. August 15-18 


4. Le 
5. Educational, both in and out of scho Au 


to September 1 


isure—play. August 20-25 


gust 27 


6. Religious. September 3-8. 


At the beginning of the week devoted to each 
of these topics, students and teachers alike will 


These 


be asked to state their own problems. 
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personal problems, lormulated into a enerai 
Statenient lor eac eld, W irnis! ne isls 
Tor lect re re ( I ri ( <5 ~ 

Members of the re ] I ! ) Vill 
give iectures in their ow! cadet ‘ i r the 
proble : qd situat ~ l ( 

Vi ri hit ( except ‘ 1M ‘ ‘ 
special lectures in t e Seve eli Me wer 
ot the dent p who | e hac nt 
expr ences > Ie eXpe ed ‘ 
tures 

It w ve the m ol i en ‘ re 
ratner thal wa) nsti yi erry? ? rf i? 
to impart know eda Teaches P 
alike w I ird themse ‘ eX ! nite 
and learners togethe All w e@ st 
for additional knowledge but for a bette rice 
standing of themselves and of Ie 

The directors of the school are Dr. J. E. Kirk 


already assured of the teaching work and the 
necessary lectures by the promised cooperation 
of eirht or ten people interested wn he exper 


ment. 


nected with regular colleges and universities 
though some are’ independent students of edu 
eation. The names of the teaching and lectur 
ing staff will be announced early in the spring 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL FILMS AT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Ir is stated in the Harva» { Bulletin 


cmp 


that the primary interest of the Harvard divi 
sion of anthropology in motion pictures, and in 
the agreement which has recently been mad 


between Harvard University and the Pathé Ex 


change, Ine., lies in the possibility of utilizing 
the films for purposes of instruction in univer 
sity classes in anthropology and geography It 
is with the intention particularly of providing 
illustrative material for the courses actually 
riven in Harvard University and for similar 
courses in other institutions that the d y 


has undertaken the work of selecting fr 
ing material whatever seems to be of real 
tifie value and of titling it for instructiona 
purposes. 


The series of anthropological! ilms eontem 





ie te 


plated will be built upon the highly organized 


and extensive courses of instruction in anthro- 
pology which have been developed at Harvard 
as a result of many years of experience. Recog- 
nizing, however, the larger field of utility that 
is offered in the use of the same material for 


purposes of instruction in high schools and 


prammar schools under the veneral subject ol 
staff of the 


edit and classify the same material for this pur 


geography, the division plans to 


pose also Moving pictures constitute a visual 


medium which is not limited to considerations 


of age of.the observer to the same extent as our 
other educational media. It is the opinion of 
the division that the scientifie knowledge of its 


staff can be devoted with profit to the tasks ot 
developing the subjects of human evolution and 
the building of civilization not only for adult 
The films to 


be produced on the subject of school geography 


students, but equally for children. 


will be as follows: 


1. A series of films dealing with the areas of 
Africa, Asia, Oceanica, North and South America, 
and perhaps Europe, showing first the types of en 
vironment in the various regions of each area, along 
with the flora and fauna of these regions; then a 
inhabitants of each 


detailed study of the native 


region, portraying their physical characteristics, 


their daily life, houses, methods of hunting, fishing 
and agriculture, arts and industries in general; and, 
where possible, certain phases of their social and 
religious life. 

2. A series of films designed to show the primary 


racial divisions of the human species and the cri 


teria of and animated ear- 


toons expressed simply enough so that the school 


race, by ‘‘ close ups’’ 


children will be able to grasp the general idea. 
this 
children a clear idea not only of the various racial 


but also of their 


The purpose of series is to give the school 


types of man, distribution and 


possible migrations in the past. It is designed also 
to destroy the archaic racial classification on the 
basis of color still extant in most school geography 
books. 

3. A series of films showing the facility, or lack 
of it, with which primitive groups in various re- 
gions have adapted their material and social cul- 
ture to the dictates of their environments. The 
Eskimo will be used as an example of the way in 
which an intelligent people have made the most of 
an apparently unfavorable environment, utilizing 
at hand to their 
most 


materials are make 


comfortable 


what scant 


lives fairly in a inhospitable 
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show how " 


of Arabia to 


environment has led them to adopt a yj 


region; the Bedawins 
desert 
form of existence and has shay 
and the P 
nesians and the Melanesians, to show how thei: 
vironment has stimulated them in the 

gation. The 


insist on the compulsory character of env 


toral, nomadic 


many of their beliefs and customs; 


policy of this series will bé 


rgestive character; its 


but rather on its sug 
to furnish opportunities which may or may no 
Teatures 
The films prepared for university and colle 

1 


same ground as those di 


taken, and its ability to forbid certain 


will cover much the 
for sé condary schools, but the titling 
the subjects will be 


technical and 


greater detail. 


THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE AT 
MICHIGAN 
REGENTS of the University ot Michigan h 
adopted plans for the establishment of a u 
versity college, in accordance with the sugges 


1 


tion of Dr. Clarence C. Little, president of th 


university. All students under the rank ot 
junior will be enrolled in the university college, 
and diplomas will be granted when they hav 
satisfactorily completed the two-year prepara 
tory course. Those who are deemed capable of 
entering specialized work in the upper class 
into the 


while those believed to be unadapted for further 


will £o various schools and colleges, 


university study will be graduated from the new 
Students will be admitted to 
the unde: 


university college. 
the college from high school with 
standing that they must qualify for one of the 
other schools or colleges before they will be ad 
mitted to an advanced course. 

Dr. C. S. Yoakum, professor in the school ot 
business, who is chairman of the committee to 
formulate a program, has suggested the follow 
ing objectives for the two-year course. The fac 
ulty will attempt to distinguish, as early as pos 
sible, students of varied grades and types ol 
ability and to provide for each opportunities 
commensurate with his powers, to take adequat: 
means of treating with the student as an ind! 
vidual life and to provide for his physical and 
mental well being. 

Professor Yoakum suggests that endeavor be 


made to provide some common knowledge in 
certain fields of learning for all students as a 
foundation for further advance. Vocational gu!- 
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dance also is to be considered. Arranged sched- 
ules will aid the student to prepare for special- 
ization in advanced years of university work. 
When the University College is in operation, 
placement examinations will be given with the 
first month of residence and estimates will be 
made of the preparatory training of entering 
students. The students will be given opportu- 


nity to investigate various fields of specializa- 
tion and a study of their records at the end of 
Closer 


relationship between the student and some mem- 


the year will be made by the faculty. 
ber of the faculty is advocated. 
General introductory courses will be grouped 
Those dealing with the physical sciences, social 
the 
mental hygiene, and general orientation courses 


sciences, in various arts, in physical and 
and general cultural courses will be emphasized 
in the first two years. According to the report: 

Our present teaching system is at fault for we 
divide knowledge into pigeonholes, and those into 
departments and courses, and teach all students in- 
discriminately as if they were to become specialists 
in the instructor’s own favorite subject, losing sight 
of the final product which should be rounded, use 


ful and usable education. 


Superior students will be given special con- 
sideration and comprehensive examinations will 
be given at the end of the two vears of study 
for those seeking transfer to other schools and 


colleges of the university. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT 
CONFERENCE 

THe Third Race Betterment Conference, un- 
der the presidency of Dr. C. C. Little, of the 
University of Michigan, will be held from Jan- 
uary 2 to 6. 

The object of the conference is to assemble 
the facts of race degeneracy and of scientific 
progress concerning the prolongation of human 
life, and second to give a greater impetus to the 
tacts 
Special group sessions 


dissemination of these for the general 
benefit of humanity. 
will report recent progress in the field of bac- 
teriology, medicine, nutrition, eugenics, physi- 
ology and education. 

The conference is being organized under the 
auspices of the Race Betterment Foundation, 
the founder and president of which is Dr. John 
Harvey Kellogg, of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, 


ee? 
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which will act as host for the January confer 
ence, 

Delegates will be present from many of the 
world’s leading research laboratories, including 
the Rockefeller Institute for Mediceai Research, 
the Sheffield Scientific 


Reeord Office of the Carnegie Institution, Cor 


School, the Eugenies 
nell University Medical College, the Universities 


of Chicago, Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Yale, 


Northwestern, Wisconsin, ete. 

Among the speakers announced are the fol 
Miss Grace Abbott, chief of the Chil 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. Herman N., 
city health commissioner, Chicago, president ot 
the American Health Association; Dr. Anton J, 
Carlson, chairman of the department of physi 
ology of the University of Chicago; Dr. Alexis 
Rockefeller Institute Medical Re 


search; Professor Russell H. Chittenden, Shef 


lowing: 


Bundesen, 


Carrel, for 


field Seientifie School, Yale University; Dr. C. 
B. Davenport, Carnegie Institution of Wash 
ington, Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y.; the Hon- 
orable J. J. Davis, secretary of labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. Irving Fisher, professor of 
political economy in Yale University; Dr. Glenn 
Frank, president of the University of Wiseon 
sin; Professor J. W. Glover, professor of mathe 
matics and insurance in the University of Mich 
Professor M. F. professor of 
zoology in the University of Dr. 
Harris, New York city health com 


igan; Guyer, 
Wisconsin; 
Louis I. 
missioner; Charles Holmes Herty, adviser to the 
Chemical Foundation, Inc.; Major-General M. 
W. Ireland, surgeon-general U. S. Army; the 
Albert 


immigration 


Honorable Johnson, chairman of the 


and naturalization, 
Professor E. O. 


Jordan, chairman of the department of hygiene 


committee on 
House of Representatives; 
and bacteriology of the University of Chicago; 
Judd, 


Education, University of 


Professor Charles H. director of the 
School of 
Dr. Vernon Kellogg, permanent secretary of the 
National Research Council; Dr. Arthur I. Ken- 
dall, dean of the biological department, North 
western University Medical School; Dr. Frank 
lin H. Martin, director-general of the American 


Chicago; 


College of Surgeons and director of the Gorgas 
Memorial Institute, Chicago; Dr. Max Mason, 
president of the University of Chicago; Pro 
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fessor EF. V. MeCollum, School of Hygiene and 
Health, 


Kdward 


the Johns Hopkins University ; 
Alsworth 
Wisconsin; Dr. Walter 


Pubhe 


Professor Ross, professor ot 


sociology, University of 


Dill Se 


sity; Dr. 


president of Northwestern Univer- 
David Stewart, president of 
the American New York 

y; Dr. John Sundwall, professor ot hygiene 
and publie health of the University of Mich 
Aldred Seott Warthin, president ol 
Physi- 


( reorge 
Surgeons, 


( ollege ol 


City; 


igan; Dr. 
the National 
cians and director of the pathological labora- 
tory of: the Michigan, and Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Washington, D. C. 


Association of American 


University ot 


THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the estab 
lishment of the Brookings Institution, a research 
and training center in the humanistic sciences, 
with an income of $400,000 a year. The institu- 
tion is the outgrowth of experimentation in re- 
search and training conducted at Washington 
lor some years by the Institute of Economies, 
the Institute for Government Research and the 
Robert Brookings Graduate School of Economics 
and Government. 

The new institution, which is an amalgamation 
of the three existing agencies, is designed to 
cover eventually the whole range of the human- 
istic or social sciences, providing facilities for 
research and for advanced research training in 
such subjects as economics, government adminis- 
tration, political relations, history, law and 
social organization. 

The Institute of Economies and the Institute 
for Government Research will retain their names 
and continue their activities as divisions of the 
Brookings Institution; similar institutes, de- 
voted to other branches of the humanistic sci- 
ences, are in contemplation, and it is reported 
that an endowment of several million dollars is 
assured. 

The institution is named in honor of Robert 
S. Brookings, president of the Institute of Eco- 
nomies and of the Brookings Graduate School in 
Economics and Government and chairman of the 
Institution for Government Research, who de- 
voted many years and a large sum of money to 
the upbuilding of Washington University at St. 


Louis. The complete list of trustees follows: 
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Robert S. Brookings, president, Washington | 
versity Corporation, chairman. 

Le ». 

Tnion, vice-chairman. 

A. Delano, 

Reserve Be ard, 


T. Hadley, president emeritus, 
y, | 


Rowe, director-general 


formerly member 


treasurer. 


of Washington. 
Jerome D. Greene, 
New York. 
Whiteford R. 
Nashville Railway. 
Frank J. Goodnow, 
University. 
Mather, 
Cleveland. 
John Barton 


Cole, president, Lou 


Samuel 
Payne, chairman, Americ 
Cross. 

pre sident, Eastms: 


George Eastman, 


Company. 
Vernon 
Research Council. 


Erne M. Hopkins, president, 


Kellogg, permanent secretary, 


Dartmou 


lege 


Harold G. ulton, director, 


Institute 
nomics, 

Raymond B. Fy 

New York City. 


esident, Bolton Smith 


Curtis, 
knap, 
Bolton Smith, pr 
Memphis. 
Paul M. Warburg, chairman, Internation: 
sank, New York. 


Houston, president, 


ceptance 
David F. 


surance Company, formerly 


Mutual Lif 
Secretary of 
Treasury. 

Primary responsibility for formulating g 
eral policies and coordinating the activities « 
the various divisions of the institution is vesté 
in a president. Dr. Harold G. Moulton, directo: 
of the Institute of Economies and chairman o 
the problems and policy committee of the Soci 
Science Research Council, formerly professor ot 
political economy in the University of Chicago, 
has been elected to this office. The institution 
will provide for a series of specialized researc! 
institutes equipped to carry out comprehensiv’ 
It will ex 
tend the period of research training and 
research opportunity to students who have 
ready completed the formal work of graduati 
schools. By providing an opportunity for se- 
lected young scholars to pass from one to thre¢ 


and interrelated research programs. 





f 
t 
¥} 
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years in a well-equipped research organization, 
the graduate work now done by universities will 
be supplemented. 

A third major purpose of the institution is to 
provide headquarters for visiting scholars from 
both the United States and foreign countries. 
The national capital is the repository of materi- 
als bearing upon economic, political, historical, 
social, administrative and legal problems. It 
includes the materials which are to be found in 
the great collections of public books and doen- 
ments in the Library of Congress and in the 
libraries of the various departments of the gov- 
ernment and of specialized institutions in Wash- 
ington, the archives of such official agencies as 
the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Bureau of Agriculture Eco- 
nomics, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Supreme Court of the United States 
and of unofficial agencies, such as the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, the Bureau 
of Railway Economies, the American Federation 
of Labor, the International Labor Office and the 
innumerable trade associations whose headquar- 
ters are located in the capital. The Brookings 
Institution will endeavor to enable such scholars 
to realize the maximum opportunities which 
these institutions afford. 

Financial provision, in the form of a me- 
morial gift, has been made for an adequate and 
attractive home for the institution. The build- 
ings as projected provide for individual offices, 
statistical, conference and seminar rooms, an 
assembly hall and an attractive and commodious 
library. Provision is also made for living ac- 
commodations and recreational and club faeil- 
ities. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Dr. Henry Farrrietp Osporn, president of 
the American Museum of Natural History, was 
elected president of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science at the annual 
meeting held at Nashville, Tennessee, during the 


present week. 


Dr. Spright DoweLL, whose resignation as 
president of Alabama Polytechnic Institute at 
Auburn becomes effective on June 1, has been 
elected president of Mercer University, at 
Macon, Georgia, to succeed Dr. Rufus W. 
Weaver, who will become secretary of the edu- 
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cation board of the Southern Baptist Conven 


tion. 


Miss Marion Tatror, dean of women at the 
University of Chicago from its founding until 
about two years ago, will sail for Turkey on 
January 7 to serve for the rest of the academic 
vear as acting president of the Constantinople 


Woman’s College. 


Rosert M. Hurcuins, professor of law and 
acting dean of the Law School of Yale Univer 
sity, has been appointed dean, the appointment 
becoming effective with the beginning of the 
second term, February 9, 1928. Professor Hut 
chins becomes dean one vear after being ap 
pointed acting dean. At that time he sueceeded 
Dean Thomas W. Swan, who resigned the dean 
ship to accept an appointment to the United 
States Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Cireuit. 

At St. Louis University, Dr. Alphonse M. 
Schwitalla has been appointed dean of the 
school of medicine to take the place of Dr. 
Hanau W. Loeb, who died recently, and Dr. 
Don R. Joseph, formerly vice-dean, has been 
promoted to the position of associate dean. 
James B. Macelwane has been appointed dean 
of the graduate school to take the place of Dr. 
Sehwitalla. 

Dr. FrepertcK E. Bouton, dean of the School 
of Education at the University of Washington, 
after sixteen years’ service will retire from the 
deanship at the end of the present academic 
year, becoming dean emeritus and professor of 
education. Under Dean Bolton’s leadership the 
College of Education at the University of Wash 
ington was organized in 1913, becoming a School 
of Education nine years later. Before coming 
to Washington Dr. Bolton was a professor of 
education and psychology at the State Normal 
School of Milwaukee and professor of educa 
tion and director of the School of Education of 
the State University. 


Dr. Epwin Rocers Emeree, vice-president of 
the Rockefeller Foundatio&, has been elected 
president of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, with 
headquarters in Chicago. He will assume his 
new work at the beginning of 1928. Dr. Embree 
was alumni secretary of Yale University prior 
to his association with the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. 
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Proressor Dixon Ryan Fox, associate pro- 


fessor of history at Columbia University, has 


been appointed director for 1928 of the Amer 
ican University Union in Europe. Professor 
Fox, who has leave of absence from the univer 
work in latter 


Professor Charles Vibert, 


sity, began his London in the 
part of this month. 
of the 
N. Calkins, professor of protozoology at 


aris 


University of Michigan, sueceeds Dr. 
Gary 
Columbia University, as director of the 


branch of the Union. 


Dr. WALTER GRAHAM has been made head of 
the English department at Western Reserve 
University. 

Av Yale University, Walton Hale Hamilton, 
protessor of economies and government at the 
Robert School of 


nomics and Government of Washington, D. C., 


Brookings Graduate Eco- 
has been named professor of law, and Arthur L. 
Goodhart, who sueceeded Sir Frederick Pollock 
as editor of The Law Quarterly Review, En- 
gland’s leading legal publication, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of law. 


Proressor Ropert JOSEPH KERNER, of the 


University of Missouri, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of modern European history at the Uni- 


versity of California. 

Dr. WituiAmM H. GeorGe, professor of politi- 
eal science, has leave of absence from the Uni- 
versity of Washington, to accept an appointment 
as professor of history and political science at 
the University of Hawaii for the spring semes- 
ter and the six weeks’ summer session. He will 
leave for Honolulu in January. Francis G. 
Wilson, of Stanford University, will take Dr. 
George’s place at the University of Washington 
for the winter and spring quarters. 

Proressor Ericu Becuer, of the University 
of Munich, has been invited to lecture at Stan- 
ford University during the summer session of 
1929 as acting professor of philosophy. 

Sir Micwaen E. Sapier, master of University 
College, Oxford, has been appointed to the office 
of lecturer on Sir Robert Rede’s Foundation at 
the University of Cambridge for the year 1928. 

Evpripce R. Jonnson and Henry N. Wool- 
man have been elected life 
board of trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 


members of the 
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vania. Mr. Johnson recently made a gift to t 

university of $800,000 to be used to establish 
for Re 


the “Eldridge R. Johnson Foundation 


search in Medical Physics.” 


Dr. Frank B. Dyer, formerly superintendent 
of the publie schools of Cincinnati, has been r 
elected to the Board of Education of the city by 
a vote of 18,310 above his nearest competitor 
and of 38,140 above the vote for any defeated 


candidate. 


WituiaM G. Carr, who was professor of edu 
cation at Pacifie University, Forest Grove, Ore 
gon, for the past year, has been appointed in 
charge of the department of research of the 
California Teachers’ Association. 


B. Preston Cuark, of Boston, has been ap 
pointed by Governor Fuller a member of the 
advisory board of the Division of Americaniza 
Immigration, of the Massachusetts 
Edueation, in place ot 


tion and 
State Department of 
Francis W. Tully. 


SUPERINTENDENT E. L. BowsHer, formerly 
of the Wauseon, Ohio, schools, has been elected 
superintendent at Ashland schools. Mr. Harry 
E. Schwall is the newly elected head of the 
Wauseon schools. 


Devia G. O’Connor, of Worcester, has been 
elected president of the Massachusetts Associa 
tion for Edueational Methods. 


R. M. Seatey, formerly state high-school in 
spector in Florida, has been elected full-time 
secretary of the Florida Education Association, 
with headquarters at Tallahassee. 


Dr. Ricwarp A. Bott, assistant professor of 
child hygiene at the University of California, 
has been made director of the Berkeley Baby 
Survey which is to be conducted during the next 
year under the sponsorship of the University 
Institute of Child Welfare. Dr. Bolt will be 
assisted by Miss Frances M. Welch, research 
associate, and Agnes Covalt, public health nurse 


and research assistant. 


Dr. C. O. MatTHews has joined the staff of 
the department of education at Ohio Wesleyan 
University. Dr. Mathews is to teach courses in 
education and have complete charge of educa 
tional measurements. 
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Dr. Etta Woops, a member of the research 
staff in the department of home economies at the 
University of Wisconsin for the past two years, 
has resigned to accept a similar position in the 
college of agriculture of the University of 
Idaho. Her assistant, Bertha Clow, has been 


appointed to her place. 


Dr. Harotp M. ELLIs, professor of English 
at the University of Maine, will be a member 
of the faculty at University of Chicago during 
the coming summer. During his absence, his 
duties pertaining to the summer session will be 
assumed by Professor Irving T. Richards, 


assistant director. 


DEAN JASPER C. BARNES, head of the depart- 
ment of psychology and education of Maryville 
College, will give courses in psychology in the 
University of Wyoming during the summer 
quarter of 1928. 


Morse SALispury, now editor of the press 
bureau of the University of Wisconsin, has 
been appointed temporarily as chief of the radio 
service, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, pending a new examination and certifica- 
tion of eligibles from it. Mr. Salisbury will 
take up his work in January. 

Dr. WILLIAM NEILSON, president of Smith 
College, has arrived in New York after a visit 
to Italy. 

Dr. Oris W. CaLpwELL, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been granted leave 
of absence for a year and expects to spend much 
of that time in travel abroad. 


Dr. BERTHOLD FREUDENTHAL, professor of 
criminal law at the University of Frankfort, 
who was largely responsible for the introduction 
of juvenile courts and juvenile reformatories 
into Germany, has come to the United States to 
study American institutions and methods, as the 
representative of the Ministry of Justice of the 
German Republic. 


Dr. J. Leignton Stuart, president of the 
Yen Ching University of Peking, China, is visit- 
ing the United States. 

NorMAN ANGELL, the British publicist, author 
and lecturer, will speak in Portland on Janu- 
ary 13 and 14, under the auspices of the Port- 
land Grade Teachers’ Association, the City Club, 
Reed College and the Library Association. 
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Dr. WILLIAM BuRNHAM will give the address 


on January 4 at an open meeting of the Iota 
chapter of Phi Delta Kappa at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. 


Dr. Louis B. WiLson, director of the Mayo 
Foundation for Medical Education and Re- 
search, will be the founder’s day speaker of the 
ninetieth session of the Medical College ot Vir- 
ginia, Richmond, on Friday, January 20. At 
the same time the corner-stone will be laid for 
Cabaniss Hall, the new women’s dormitory 
which will serve chiefly the school of nursing. 
This building will house one hundred and thirty 
four students and will cost approximately two 


hundred thousand dollars. 


ProressoR WALLACE NOTESTEIN, of the de- 
partment of history of Cornell University, gave 
three lectures at the University of Rochester on 
December 1, 2 and 3. His subjects were “His- 
torical Research as a Game,” “Historical Ke 
search as a Technique” and “Historical Research 


as Common Sense.” 


AT a recent assembly of the New York Train- 
ing School tor Teachers, Dr. Clyde G. Fisher, ot 
the American Museum of Natural History, deliv- 
ered an address upon his sojourn among the In- 


dians of the southwest last summer. 


Dr. THomMas WAKEFIELD GoopsPEED died in 
Chicago on December 16, aged eighty-five years. 
Dr. Goodspeed was for some years associated 
with the late President William Rainey Harper 
in the organization of the University of Chi- 
cago, serving from 1890 until 1913 as secretary 
of the board of trustees and from 1897 to 1913 
as registrar. On his retirement in 1913 the 
trustees made him corresponding secretary ot 
the board. 


Dr. Lyman Avstin Best, principal of the 
Abraham Lincoln Junior High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and formerly secretary to the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Board, died on December 17 in 


his sixty-eighth year. 


PROFESSOR VLADIMIR MICHAELOVICH BAKHTE- 
REV, the Russian psychologist, died suddenly on 
December 24 at the age of sixty-nine years. 


APPLICATIONS for associate educationist (rural 
teacher training) must be on file with the Civil 
Service Commission at Washington, D. C., not 
later than January 17. The examination is to 
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rtment of the Interior, Washington, D. C., and 





pa 
vacancies occurring In positions requiring simi- 
qualifications. The entrance salary is $3,000 
vear. A probationary period of six months 1s 
required; advancement after that depends upon 
individual efficiency, increased usetulness and 


the oceurrence of vacancies in higher positions, 


_ , , 
he duties, under general administrative super- 
vision, are to plan and carry out research 
tudies in the field of rural education; to gather 


and to tabulate statistics on the status and facil 


ti for thie protessional preparation of rural 
teachers, supervisors and principals; to conduct 
surveys and to consult with and advise persons 
engaged in the preparation o! rural school teac! 

ers, and to organize and hold conferences, make 
addresses and prepare bulletins, circulars, leaf 

lets, news letters and other material for publica- 
tion. Competitors will not be required to report 
for examination at any place, but will be rated 
on their education and experience and writings 


to be filed with the application. 


A LARGE part of the estate of the late Olivia 
Eggleston Phelps Stokes, of New York City, 
who died on December 14, is left for educational 
religious and benevolent institutions. The re- 
siduary estate, which, it is expected, may amount 
to $1,500,000, is bequeathed to Barnard College. 
Specifie bequests include $125,000 to the Tus 
kegee Normal Industrial Institute and $100,000 
each to Berea College and the Hampton Insti 
tut Pomona College, of Claremont, Cali- 
fornia; the Women’s College in Constantinople, 
Turkey, and the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, with offices in New 
York, receive $25,000 each. <A similar sum goes 
to the Mount Hermon ( Mass.) Boys’ School and 
to the Oberlin (Ohio) College. All these institu- 


tions are among those which have previously 
been aided by Miss Stokes. The town of Red- 
lands, California, receives large real estate hold- 
ings, of which the town is to make a park. The 
park is to be kept in as nearly a wild state as is 
practicable. Miss Stokes, who also gives a stone 
fountain for use in the proposed park, mentions 
especially the joy that may come to Redlands’ 
children from this park. The tract is to be called 
Caroline Park, in memory of Miss Stokes’s 


sister. 


HE late Harry W. Loos has bequeathed 
fund amounting to approximately $3 500,000 
Kansas ( ity to be devoted to such charita 
hospital, educational, scientific, literary or 


; : 
search purposes as may be in the public 


A BUILDING for classroom practice in com 
+ , +} + ] . t,. , 
i0n With its school of education will be ereets 
) 


by the University of Pennsylvania a 


ot $1,500,000. 


A art of $500,000 for a new chapel 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., has been m 
by William G. Mather, of Cleveland M 
Mather is an alumnus of Trinity and is a m« 


ber of the board of trustees. 


A Girt of $150,000 to the I niversity ol Pen 
sylvania for the erection of a dormitory a 
memorial to her brother, Franeis S. Melllhem 
has been made by Miss Selena B. Melllhem 
of Philadelphia. The net income of the don 
tory 1s to be set aside yearly to establish a f 
which is to be used for the maintenance of 


professorship in the university law school. 


THE trustees of Trinity College, Hartf: 
Conn., have voted to increase the salaries 
the entire faculty and have requested that 


new salary scale be drafted. 


TUITION at the Medical School of Johns Hop 
kins University will be increased from $400 
$600 a year, effective September, 1929. T! 


] 


tw ay 
Ly a 


action was taken at a meeting of the facu 
trustees after discussion of the vast differenc 
between the cost of educating a student and th 
amount of tuition charged. It was estimated 
that the medical course for a single student cost 
about $10,000 for four years; for which the st 
dent pays only $1,600. This amount will 


raised to $2,400 in 1929. 


LIMITATION of the freshman class of the U1 
versity of Chicago to 750 is one of the pro 
posals for revision of student admissions that 
will be shortly considered by the Universit 
Senate, following a conference between mem 
bers of the university and principals of Chicas 
and suburban high schools. Other proposals r 


sulting from the conference were that the min 


imum average grade requirement for admission 


to the university on high-school certificates be 














ide forty per cent. higher than the passing 
ade of the high school during the last three 


irs; that a psychological test be 
plicants whose average is below 
hat a $25 fee be required with each appu 
on. The tee 1s to be returned uf Lhe 
tion if he is accepted. 
ended because of the 
chool students in applying and being accepted 

several universities before making a final 
hoice. George Moon, assistant examiner, 


ented charts which showed correlation between 


ow marks on the psychological tests and later 


failure in college. It was on this showing 
the principals favored the tests for the appli 
cants whose grades were not high en 
meet the average grade requirement. A pro 
admitted on examination 


ved 


four-year record in high school was a better 


posal that students be 


only was rejected because it was beli that 


basis of judgment than a single general 


natior 


Ir is reported by Professor B. A. Garside, 
the China 


retary of Union Universities, that 


sixteen universities a collegwes 


maintained in China by boards a 


Thission 


cieties in America have reopened their doors and 


about their normal number of students. 


Two ot the other five coileges are definitely 


closed because of the activities of the Communist 
Wing of the Nationalist 


are presumed to be closed because information 


movement, and three 


concerning them not be obtained. Seven 


ot the 


can 
colleges are operating with practically 
all Chinese and American members of the staft 
Fuki ( 


University, Foochow; Hwa Nan College, 


at their posts. These are: 
'00- 
chow; Lingnan University, Canton; Shanghai 
College, Shanghai; Shantung Christian Univer- 
sity, Tsinan; Soochow University, Soochow, and 
Three that 


carrying on with full Chinese staff but with only 


Yenching University, Peking. are 


a partial American missionary staff are Ginling 
College, Nanking; Hangchow Christian College, 
Hangchow, and West China Union University, 
Chengtu. Nanking University, which was the 
affected by the 
troubles in Nanking last March, is carrying on 


most seriously Communist 


its classes with a complete faculty of Chinese 


professors and with a Chinese president. St. 


is rejected, or is to be applied toward his 
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John’s University, Shangha nd Yal China 
Changsha, ré n closed indefinite It pre 
sumed that the following have not reope . 
Tall Central China Collees Wuchar Hup 


don, 1s pressing for the representation of le 
turers on the executive governing bodies ot 
universities. To-day the full-time universit 
teachers of non-professorial standing tar out 
number the professors. The association points 
out in its bulletin that this carefully selected 


highly 


trained body of men and women 


and 


play no ineconsiderable part ( ado ‘ 
search, and already the greater part o ] er 
sity teaching is in their hands But so far the 


have been entirely shut out from 
in the higher proble ms ol university policy and 


ly } 


administration, solely because university cor 
stitutions have not been adapted to changing 


The r 
threefold: (1) That 


facilities be prov ided 


‘forms asked for by the 


circumstances. 


association are adequate 


for non-protfessorial men 
bers of university staffs to become members ot 
boards of faculties; (2) that provision be made 
for senates to inelude a limited number of non 
professorial members of the staff; and (3) that 
provision should be made lor, say, two members 
of the non-professorial staff to become members 


of the council or executive governing body of 


the university. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
EXCHANGE FELLOWSHIP OPPORTU- 
NITIES FOR GRADUATE STUDY 
ABROAD 


A LIMITED number of international exchange 
fellowships and scholarships are being offered 
under the auspices of the Institute of Interna 


tional Education to American students who wish 
to study in European countries during the aca 
demic vear 1928-29. Application blanks 
Archie M. 
the Institute of 

West 45th Street, New York City. 


These fellowships have been established as an 


be obtained from 
director of 
cation, 2 


those 


international exchange in 


appreciation ol 
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offered by American colleges to the nationals of 


the countries concerned. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR ELIGIBILITY 


The tollowing general requirements for eligi- 
bility are applicable to all these exchanges: 
American citizel ship, certificate or other evi- 
dence ot good health, good moral character and 
adaptability, graduation from an approved col 
lege or university and ability to do independent 
study and research. 

The opportunities in Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany and Switzerland are open generally 
to both men and women, while those in Hungary 
are open to men oniy. Preterence in selection is 
riven to candidates under thirty years of age. 

Scholarship and fellowship holders must have 
ullicient money ol their own to cover traveling, 
vacation and incidental expenses. Certain steam 
ship lines allow a reduction in steamship rates 
to the scholars and tellows, and in some in- 


tances [ree Visas may be secured, 


Kor Srupy in CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Through the Czechoslovak Ministry of Edu- 
ation several scholarships of 15,000 Czechoslo- 
vak crowns (equivalent to about $500.00, which 
approximately covers room, board and tuition) 
are offered to American students who wish to 
study in Czechoslovakia. 

Last vear these scholarships were available in 
Charles University, the University of Technolog- 
ical Sciences, the Arts Academy and the Com- 
mercial College. 

Some knowledge of either the Czech or the 
Slovak language is required of candidates. Pref- 
erence in selection is given to applicants of 
Czechoslovak descent or to those who have suc- 
cessfully finished their Slavonic studies—pri- 
marily to those who intend to become protessors 
in the subject of Slavonic languages, or whose 
major interest is in history or in a scientific field. 

American fellows are required to reside in 
Prague during the entire academic year, from 
October through July. Scholarship allowances 
are given only for the time actually spent in 
Prague, payments of the allowance being made 
by the Ministry of Edueation. 

Applications for these fellowships must be 


submitted on or before March 1. 
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For Stupy in FRANCE 

The Ministry of Public Instruction and thy 
universities of France offer to American 
dents a number of scholarships covering bi 
lodging and tuition, and many others giving « 
Tree tuition. 

Last year these scholarships were offere 
the Universities of Bordeaux, Lyons, Strasbo 
Toulouse, Grenoble, Nancy (scholarships oO} 
men only) and Paris (one scholarship 
board, lodging and tuition to a woman; 
tuition only to two others), and the Ecole N 
male Supérieure de Sevres (two scholar 
covering board, lodging and tuition tor wo 
who have done graduate work and have 
versity career in view). 

A good knowledge ot both spoken and writt 
French is required of candidates. Appl 
are reminded that the standard of wor 
French universities is very high and to prot 
it American students should have already 
pleted a year ol graduate work. 

Applheations lor these scholarships must 


submitted on or betore February 1. 


For Stupy IN GERMANY 

The German universities, through the <A] 
demischer Austauschdienst, have establish 
number of fellowships covering tuition, b 
and lodging. This exchange is a move! 
toward developing international friendship 
good will by creating a tradition of cooperat 
and reciprocity between the United States 
Germany through the study of the imstituti 
and psychologies ot the two countries. 

Last year these fellowships were awarded 
the Universities of Berlin, Bonn, Bres! 
Frankfurt, Giessen, Goettingen, Heidelberg 
Leipzig, Marburg, Munich and Tuebingen, a 
at the technological institutes at Berlin-Cha 
lottenburg and Dresden. 

Evidence of good working knowledge ot G 
man is required of all candidates. 

American fellows are required to report 


the universities to which they are assigned at th 


] 


time of official opening (about October 15) and 


to reside in Germany at least ten months. The: 
may express preference for certain universities, 


but these preferences must be supported by ade- 
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quate reasons tor the choice. Assignments will 
be made after consideration of the subjects of 
study chosen by the candidates. 

Applications for these fellowships must be 


submitted on or before February 15. 


For Stupy in HunGary 

The Ministry of Education of Hungary offers 
to American men several scholarships covering 
tuition, lodging in the Nicholas Horthy College 
and lunch and dinner at one of the students’ 
messes. 

Last year these scholarships were available in 
the University of Budapest, the University Fae- 
ulty of Economie Sciences, the Polytechnic High 
School, the Veterinary College and the Musie 
Academy, all at Budapest. 

A sufficient knowledge of Hungarian to en- 
able the student to understand lectures is re 
quired. Graduates of medical schools who pro- 
pose to do graduate work and pupils of music 
may be admitted without a knowledge of Hun- 
garian, if they have an adequate knowledge ot 
German. 

American fellows are required to reside in 
Budapest during the entire academic year, from 
Scholar- 


ship allowances are given for the time actually 


early September until the end of June. 


spent in Budapest. 
Applications for these scholarships must be 
submitted on or before March 15. 


For Stupy in SwIitzERLAN 
A number of tuition scholarships are offered 
to American students by the universities of Swit- 
zerland. In several instances these scholarships 
are supplemented by stipends covering board 
and lodging, or their equivalent, provided in the 
communities in which the universities are located. 
Last year these scholarships were available at 
the Universities of Basle, Berne, Freiburg, Ge- 
neva, Neuchatel and Ziirich and at the Eidge- 
ndssische Technische Hochschule at Ziirich and 

St. Gallen. 


Evidence of a good working knowledge of 


the Handelshochschule at 


French or German, preferably both, is required 


of candidates. 

American fellows are required to report at the 
universities to which they are assigned at the 
time of official opening (about October 15) and 
to reside in Switzerland until the end of the 
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academic year, which usually ends about the 
During the long vacation pe 


(March 1 to 


April 15), exceptional opportunity is afforded 


middle of July. 


riods, especially between terms 


to visit in Switzerland and the surroundi 
countries ot Europe. 
Applications for these fellowships must be 
submitted on or before March 1. 
Arcuie M 
THE INSTITUTE OF INTER 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 


PALM! 


DISCUSSION 


IN WHAT DEPARTMENTS IN COLLEGE 
DO WE FIND THE BEST TEACHERS? 
In collecting the data for my bulletin on “A 

Study of the Professional Training of Teachers 

1.084 


teachers the question, “In what department of 


of Vocational Agriculture”! I asked 
the college or university was the teacher you 
best had?” |] 
received 663 replies to this question. These 


teachers had been teaching one to twelve years. 


recall as the teacher you ever 


The median was four years. A tabulation of 
the answers to this question is given in the table 
following. 

It is evident that the teachers of vocational 
agriculture think they have found more “best” 
teachers in the department of education than 
in any other department. Evidently not all of 
the 663 teachers have had work in all the de- 
partments represented in the table. However, 
a study of the curricula in agriculture as given 
in the catalogues of all the land-grant colleges 
shows that work in nearly all these departments 
All had taken courses in depart 


ments of education. 


is required. 


Certainly teachers in the departments ol 
education whose work is to teach students how 
the best teachers. 
that 


One teacher wrote, “The best college 


and what to teach should be 
These 


they are. 


data furnish convincing evidence 
teacher and the ‘rottenest’ college teacher I ever 
had 
Some of the notes and comments on the ques 
that 
think that they learned more about how to teach 

1 Bulletin No, 122, 
Federal Board for Vocational 
ington, D. C. 


were in the department of education.” 


tionnaire indicate some of the teachers 


Agricultural Series No. 
Education, 


it) 
’ 


Wash 
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Number times 


Department given as having 
the est teache 

t eatior 20] 
Avr m 97 
Animal Husba ge 
Chen t +0) 
B ! 6 
I gl s} 2 
Veterii Science 24 
Hlortic ure o%3 
Ag Itural Economics 2] 
Bi gr" | 
Agricultural Engineering 12 
Histor 1] 
Dairy Husbandry ) 
Mathematies 8 
Poultry Husbandry 8 
Physi 8 s 
Psychology s 
Zi ology be 
Entomology 7 
Bacteriology 5 
Economies 5 
Geology 3 
Sociology 3 

Total 663 


from their best teachers in college than they 
did from the courses in education and psychol- 
ogy. “Better teachers and better teaching in 
the colleges,” expresses the thought that is com- 
mon to many of the supplementary comments 
on the questionnaire. One teacher wrote, “I 
received more help and inspiration for teaching 
from one of my college teachers than I received 
from all the required courses in education and 
psychology that I took.” These comments are 
not arguments against professional teacher- 
training courses, even if they were meant to be 
sO, 1n some cases. The ideals, the attitudes and 
the teaching methods employed by these “best” 
teachers were not bestowed upon them, ready- 
made, These things were learned by these 
“best” teachers, just as they learned the subject 
matter of the courses they teach. The teacher- 
trainer’s job is to discover the factors that enter 
into the best teaching and then organize these 
factors into a professional teacher-training eur- 


riculum. These factors may be ideals, atti- 


Whatever they are 


tudes, methods or devices. 
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they can be discovered, they can be m« 


and they can be acquired by others. 


AN ANALYSIS OF BOOK REVIEWS 


THE purpose of the study reported her 
to analyze the length and general temper 
all book reviews included in seven educat 
magazines in the year 1926. The fol 
journals constitute the list, these particular pu 
lications being chosen because of their 


ate availability :* 


Educational Review 

Elementary School Journal 

Journal of Educational Psychology 
Journal of Educational Research 
Journal of Education 

School Revieu 
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The procedure followed consisted in r 
all reviews contained in the year’s issues 
each of these magazines, and in classifying 


tabulating them under the following heads 


A. Length of the review in (estimated 
number of words 
B. Signed or unsigned 
C. Reviewer’s attitude 
(1) Favorable 
(2) Unfavorable 
(3) Doubtful 
(4) Impersonal 


Table I shows the general tabulation 


sults. 
CONCLUSIONS 


1. The length of book reviews ranges in thes¢ 
seven journals from 50 to 2,000 words, wit! 
average of 432. 

2. The greatest average length of revi 
oeceurs in the Journal of Educational Psy 
ogy (653 words). The lowest average (15 
words) occurs in the Journal of Educati 

1 The bulk of the work connected with this st 
was performed by Miss Julia Eells, B.Ed., 


Miss Blanche Silvy, B.Ed., under our direct 
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TABLE I 


No. re ws 
Name of journal rried average 
during 1926 » Wores 
urnal of Education 306 151 
School Review O7 $76 
Educational Review So 611 
Elementary School Jour 
nal 87 5] 
Journal of Educational 
Research 77 316 
Journal of Educational 
Psychology $] ‘ 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 0 O4 
Totals 727 $32 


which publishes more than three times as many 
reviews as any other single journal studied. 

3. The number of reviews ranges from 30 in 
ScHooL AND Society to 306 in the Journal of 
Education, 

4. Reviews in the Journal of Education and 
the Educational Review are uniformly un- 
signed. In the other five magazines, reviews 
are either signed or initialed by the reviewer 
in nearly every instance. 

5. Seventy per cent. of all reviews included 
in these journals indicate that the reviewers 
desired to convey to their readers a favorable 
impression of the books reviewed, the Journal 
of Education ranking highest in this respect, 
with 86 per cent. of its reviews favorable, and 
ScHooL AND Socrety ranking lowest, with 50 
per cent. favorable. 

6. Of 727 reviews analyzed, only about 2 per 
cent. could be classified as indicating an un- 
favorable opinion on the part of the reviewer. 

7. Thirteen per cent. of the 727 reviews, how- 
ever, impressed the tabulators as indicating a 
doubtful confidence on the part of the reviewers 
in the books they were reviewing. 

8. In only one journal—ScHooL AND SOCIETY 
—was there any noteworthy number of imper- 
sonal reviews; in this publication 37 per cent. 
were so classified by the tabulators. 


A RECOMMENDATION 


It would seem to the present writers that the 


only proper function of reviewers should be 


At ide of reviewer 
views . . 
Favor Unfavor , Ir 
gned or *t s Doubtf : 
avuie awe . s 
unsigned ean ie aend Per ce! P, 
U SO 0 pl 12 
S 70 ; 24 l 
U SO) ( 0 20) 
S 67 p24 25 6 
S 72 } 14 10 
S 60 5 15 20 
S 0 0 13 37 
70 2 13 15 


to present the aims and general scope of the 
books which they review in a wholly impersonal 
and unbiased way. It should reasonably be left 
to the intelligence of the reader to form his 
own judgment concerning a book’s merits or 
demerits, and the likelihood of its being a de- 
sirable volume for him to add to his list. As 
it is, too often a reviewer is inclined either, on 
the one hand, to cater to the good will of pub- 
lishing houses or, on ‘the other, to express freely 
the favor or disfavor with which he personally 
—and often narrowly—reacts to a new volume 
according as it is or is not in line with his own 
individual philosophy or viewpoint. 

LAWRENCE A. AVERILL 

ALFRED D. MUELLER 

State NORMAL SCHOOL, 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


QUOTATIONS 


PUBLIC SERVICE IN THE SPHERE OF 
LIBERTY 


CotuMBIA UNIverRsITy exists and does its 
publie work in the sphere ot liberty, not in that 
of government. All institutions supported by 
public tax are, and of logical and political neces 
sity should be, controlled and administered 
directly by public officers. These institutions 
exist and do their public work in the sphere of 
government. They are part of government. On 
the other hand, those institutions, whether 


eleemosynary, educational, literary, scientific, 





historical or other, that grow up in the sphere 
of liberty, depend for their vitality and effec- 
tive continuance upon the strength of the spirit 
of liberty among the people and upon the ap- 
preciation by the people of the moral respon- 
sibility which faith in liberty of necessity in- 
In this country it is usual, as in the 
New York, 


of direct tax the physical property and the 


volves. 

State of for government to relieve 
capital sum, other than real property, actually 
employed in the task which the institution was 
established to perform. That partial exemption 
from taxation constitutes society’s formal recog- 
nition of the value to the public of those enter- 
prises and undertakings that are established in 
the sphere of liberty. For their support, how 
ever, those enterprises and undertakings must 
look, not to public tax, but to the glad and 


continuing benefactions of those individuals 
who, feeling to the full the significance of lib 
erty, feel as well their personal obligation as 
for the life the 


institutions which the sphere of liberty contains. 


citizens and effectiveness of 
The moral obligation on those who are so fortu- 
nate as to be able to give to the support of 
institutions erected in the sphere of liberty is 
quite as great as is the moral obligation on the 
citizen to support by payment of public tax 
that 


established in the sphere of government. 


those institutions and undertakings are 

Men speak so much of government; depend, 
and increasingly, so much upon government; 
and so constantly seek, and increasingly, to use 
the power of government, that they quite over- 
look the fact that among a free people govern- 
ment is everywhere and always subordinate to 
liberty. Free men have themselves erected gov- 


ernment and have given it for domain and 
occupation a very small part of all that consti- 
tutes their activity, physical, intellectual, social, 
moral, economic, reserving the vast and unlim- 
ited remainder for themselves as the sphere of 
When facts 
grasped, and only then, will there be apprecia- 


tion of the place in publie life and public 


liberty. these fundamental are 


service of Columbia University. 
Lovers of liberty and men and women bred 
to liberty who are so fortunate as to have sub- 


stantial possessions will increasingly feel that 
they have not done their duty to society, to 
their city, their state, their nation, and that 
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they have not met fully their moral obligations, 
unless and until they have made some provisi 
for the support and increasing effectiveness 
publie institutions in the sphere of liberty. Th 
spectacle of great fortunes, accumulated how 
ever wisely or by whatever effort, being lx 
stowed in huge sums upon a few untrained and 
inexperienced individuals who happen to lx 
related to the possessors by birth or marriage, 
without any provision being made for pub! 
undertakings in the sphere of liberty, can only 
serve as temptation to prohibition or compu 
sory regulation of private activity and accumu 
the those 


society which are always on the lookout for 


lation at instance of elements 


ways and means to restrict liberty and to reduc 


private initiative and private gain to the 


lowest terms. Whether a great fortune, mad 
or inherited, is to the public advantage or no 
depends not in the least upon its existence or 
its amount, but upon how it is used by thos 
who have made it or by those to whom it is 


transmitted. The mere selfish and vain heapir 


‘up of huge accumulations for personal or family 


use and aggrandizement is distinctly not to th 
publie advantage, and is lacking in any sens 
of that higher and finer responsibility which 

an essential part of all morality. To speak only 
of the dead, John Stewart Kennedy, Andrew 
Carnegie, Joseph R. DeLamar, Amos F. Eno 
and Payne Whitney have within recent years 
set an example of large-mindedness and for 


1 


sight in the disposal of great fortunes which 
have erected a standard to which the wise and 
good may well repair. 

Publie benefaction in the sphere of liberty 
the measure of what may be called the socia 
the 
It is the glory of the people of the 


mindedness and higher patriotism of a 
nation. 
United States that there has been nothing in a 
history at all comparable to what they have 
been doing for generations in this respect. All! 
that is needed now is to press home the sound 
ness of the principle that is involved, to keep 
the needs and the hopes of the sphere of lib 
erty before intelligent and large-minded men 
and women, and to accustom them to regard a 
benefaction in that field as quite as much a 
moral and social and public obligation as the 
payment of a formal tax legally assessed by 


government. It is upon these principles that 
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Columbia University rests and upon their sound- 
ness and effectiveness that it bases its confident 
hope of steadily increasing usefulness in the 
future, through new and constant additions to 
the means at its disposal for steady growth in 
power for scholarship and service along the 
lines of high endeavor upon which it has moved 
for a century and three-quarters. 

The vast advantage which a university erected 
in the sphere of liberty has over a university 
erected in the sphere of government is in its 
freedom from bureaucratic control, from par- 
tisan political pressure and from those urgings 
which are the unhappy result of compromise 
convictions and conflicting 


between clashing 


publie policies. A university in the sphere ot 
liberty is master of its own destiny and is 
responsible only to its own ideals and to that 
larger public which has brought into existence 
both the sphere of liberty and that of govern 
ment. The university in the sphere of liberty 
is quite as much a public institution as its fel 
low in the sphere of government and it is 
equally representative of that public which both 
serve. There can 


types of institution aim to 


be no such thing as a private university, unless 


perchance some commonwealth be so misguided 


as to permit that honorable name to be used to 
cover an undertaking conducted for personal 
gain.—From the annual report of President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia Univer- 


sity. 





REPORTS 


INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY AND BIBLI- 
OGRAPHICAL COMMITTEE 


We, the undersigned representatives of Na- 
tional Library Associations, in conference at 
Edinburgh, September 30, 1927, adopt the fol- 
lowing resolution with the understanding that 
neither this action nor any action which may 
hereafter be taken by the committee shall be 
binding on national library association 
until ratified by the association. 

1. Resolved that we hereby establish the In- 


ternational Library and Bibliographical Com- 


any 


mittee. 

2. The committee shall 
selected by the national library associations 
which ratify this action. There shall be from 


consist of members 
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each country only one designated member with 


the right to vote, but with him may be asso 
ciated adjoint delegates. 

3. The 
select the 
library conferences and, with the cooperation 
of local 


such 


shall be to 


international 


duties of the committee 


time and place for 


committees, to prepare programs lor 


conterences; and to make investigations 


and recommendations concerning international! 


relations between libraries, organizations otf 
librarians and bibliographers, and other agen 
cles, 

4. International library conferences shall be 
The first 


this committee shall 


held at least once in five years. con 
ference to be convened by 
be held in 1929 or 1930. Plenary sessions of 
be held in connection with 


Other 


the committee must 


each international library conference. 
sessions may be held at the call of the chairman 
and must be held when requested by one third 
of the committee. The first plenary session ot 
the committee shall be held within one year lrom 
this date. 

5. The committee shall have power to appoint 
sub-committees trom its own membership or 
from the membership of any of the cooperating 
national library associations. 

6. The officers of 
and Bibliographical Committee shall be a chair 


These, 


with four other members, shall constitute the 


the International Library 
man, two vice-chairmen, and a secretary. 
executive committee. The chairman, vice-chair 
men, secretary and other members of the execu 
tive committee shall be elected by the committee 
for a term ending December 31 following the 
The 


be, but need not be, a member of the committee 


next ensuing conference. secretary may 
designated by some national association. He 
shall have the right to vote. Vacancies on the 
executive committee shall be filled by the com 
mittee. 

The executive committee for the period ending 
first International 


December 31 after the 


Library conference to be held shall be: 


The delegates of Czecho-Slovakia, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Italy, Sweden and the United 
States; the first chairman shall be the delegate of 
first 
the secretary for the first term shall be chosen by 
this 


Sweden, the and second vice-chairmen and 


the executive committee as constituted in 


paragraph. 
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7. We do not think it necessary lor the pres- 
ent to ask for any contributions from the 
national organizations. If contributions should 
later be needed, it is suggested that they shall 
be in a certain proportion to the number of 
members of each national association, as de- 
termined by the committee. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the resolu- 
tions were signed by the following official dele- 
gates: 

Austria—Dr. UHLENDAHL, 
Belgium—FRANS VAN KALKEN, 
Canada—GEorGE H. LOCKE, 

China—Mary E. Woop. 

Czecho-Slovakia—ZpENEK VACLAV TOBOLKA. 
OSKAR THYREGOD. 

HENRI LEMAITRE. 

Germany—Dr. UHLENDAHL, 

Great Britain—L. STANLEY JAST. 

Holland—E. pe CLERCQ, A. HULSHOF. 


Denmark 


France 


Italy—VINCENZO FAGo. 
WILHELM MUNTHE, 
IsaK COLLIJN. 


Norway 
Sweden 
Switzerland—HERMANN ESCHER, 

United States.—C. B. RopeNn, CHARLES F. D. 
BELDEN, GrorGE B. UTLEY, FRANK P. HiLu, H. H. 


B. Meyer, CARL H. MILAM. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


AN EXPERIMENTAL TEST OF INTEL- 
LECTUAL HONESTY 


Two purposes were followed in this experi- 
ment: 1. To illustrate a method of determining 
one particular moral trait. 2. To discover as 
many facts as possible within the limited scope 
of the experiment about the responses of stu- 
dents in a situation involving moral conduct. 


MATERIAL AND PROCEDURE 


Two classes of university students, designated 
in this description as Group A and Group B 
were used as subjects. Group A consisted of 
48 individuals distributed in academic rank as 
follows: 9 seniors, 3 juniors, 18 sophomores, 
15 freshmen, and 3 unclassified or whose rank 
There were 19 men and 29 
Group B was composed 


was not known. 
women in the group. 
of 25 students; of whom 2 were graduates, 5 
seniors, 6 juniors, 4 sophomores, 1 freshman, 
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and 7 unelassified or of unknown rank. Ths 
were 6 men and 19 women in this group. 
One group, when the tests were made, w 


attending the second semester of the year 1925 


26; the other group was attending a summer 


session. The two were in different universitix 


The students of the summer session were older 


and of higher academic rank, for the most part 
than those of the other group. 

Both groups were given the same course, 
the same instructor and with the aid of the 


same text-book. Both were given the same ex 


aminations, and the same directions about w 
ing the tests and checking the marking of the: 
Although the success of the experiment did not 
depend on keeping the two groups under the 
same conditions, the situations for the two were 
made as uniform as possible in order to secure 
what comparison was possible. 

Three objective tests were used in securing 
the data of this experiment. The first was a 
preliminary test, and was used to accustom the 
students to the procedure. The questions 
this test which the students did not mark ¢o1 
rectly were checked by the instructor, and th 
score, found by subtracting those checked from 
the total number, was recorded at the top ol 
each paper. At the next meeting of the class 
the “key” to the test was written on the black 
board, and after the papers were returned 
the students, they were asked to compare thx 
marking with the “key,” and also to verify the 
scores written at the top of each paper. Th« 
students were told if their marking did not 
agree with that on the papers, to record the! 
scores in cireles near the other scores, and to 
write any explanations they wished to make on 
the margin. The marking of the papers had 
been done carefully, so the students found very 
After the students had 
finished with the papers, they were returned to 


few, if any, mistakes. 


the instructor. 

The second test followed the first after about 
eight class periods. The wrong answers on the 
papers handed in were checked carefully as 
before, but the figures at the tops of the 
papers expressing the total scores were recorded 
correctly on only one half of the papers. On 
the other half they were deliberately changed 
so one half of the incorrectly recorded scores 
(one fourth of the total) were raised a few 
points, and the other half were lowered a few 
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DATA OBTAINED IN AN EXPERIMENTAL TEST OF INTELLE aL. HONES 
See explanations following this tal 
Group A 
Raised scores Lowered scores Pe ‘ ge 
Number Number Number Number Number f 
corrected corre ed responsible corrected incorrected I s-V 
group l 2° 13 14 11 7.7 
Senior 0 5 2.5 2 ? 0 
ir ) yA 2 l } { 
. more ] 7 1.2 6 j 23.8 
shman U 7 7) $ : 
ssified, ete 0 l 0.5 l ] v 
u ] 5 > + 
n l 13 .6 6 y 1s 
Group B 
Rais s es Lowered scores Per entage 
Number Number Number Number Number f 
corrected uncorrected re sponsible corrected uncorrected honesty 
tal group 7 6 12 11 l o3.3 
Graduate 1 0 1 ] ) 100 
Senior l 0) l j 0 100 
or l 2 3 3 0 
Sophomore l ] 2 9 0 5) 
Freshman 1 0 ] 0 0 100 
Unelassified, ete. yd 2.5 1 l ) 
Men 3 l $ 2 0 ) 
Wome! + 7 8.1 a) ] 4 
points. The papers on which the correct and the second, except the students whose papers 
e incorrect scores had been written were so contained the wrong seores before were given 
ected that each kind went to alternate stu correct seores, and the other half received the 
lents. For example, if the first, third, fifth papers with wrong marks, with one half of the 
and the like student received papers with the wrong marks too high and on lo 
vrong scores, the second, fourth, sixth and the There was no indication. so far uctor 
ke student received papers with correct scores. could judge, at any time in either group that 
By preventing adjacent students having papers any one suspected that anything unusual was 


mark, the danger 


which contained the wrong 
ol suspicion ol what was being done was less 
ened. In returnin students 


the 


test were given: “Compare the marking of your 


the papers to the 


or 


same directions used for the preliminary 


paper with the ‘key’ on the blackboard, subtract 
the number wrong from the total, or count up 
the number right (all omitted had been checked 
as wrong to make the verification more simple), 
and if the mark you get does not agree with 
the one on the paper, put your mark at the 
in a cirele. 


top Write any explanation you 


care to on the margin.” The papers were re- 
turned to the instructor after a few minutes, 
as in the first test. 

The third test was given after another inter- 


val of about eight class periods, and was like 


being tried. 


EXPLANATION OF THE TABLE OF DaTa 


The figures in the two vertical columns on the 
left 
true 


show the number of papers on which the 
the 


number 


and number of 
the 


For example, in Group 


mark was “raised,” 
uncol 


A 


“Total Group” 


such marks corrected and 


rected bv students. 
in the horizontal column for the 


el 


one “raised” paper was corrected and 22 were 
uneorrected. The two vertical columns under 
the heading “Lowered Seores’”’ show for the 


“Total Group” that 14 papers on which the 
marks had been “lowered” were corrected by 
the students, and that 11 which had been “low 


ered”? were uncorrected. 
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The figures in the vertical column headed 
“Number Responsible” were obtained as fol- 
lows: It was assumed that the percentage of the 
students with “raised” marks who would notice 
the discrepancy would be equal to the per- 
centage of students with “lowered” marks who 
would notice it. (This is the only reasonable 
basis that seems possible with the information 
at hand.) For instance, if the seores of 20 
students were too low, and 15 of them made 
the corrections; then of 20 students whose 
scores were too high, 15 noticed the error, and 
so were responsible for the correction, whether 
they made it or not. An illustration will show 
how this principle was applied in the table. 
The first numbers in the two columns under 
“Lowered Scores” are 14 (in the “Number Cor- 
rected”? column), and 11 (in the “Number Un- 
corrected” column). Sinee 14 students whose 
marks were “lowered” corrected them, and 11 
failed 
to notice the difference, 14/25 of those 25 stu- 


to correct them and presumably failed 


dents took the trouble to verify the score. Now 
if 14/25 of the students whose marks were 
“raised” saw that the scores were not right, 13 
of the 23 at the tops of the first two columns 
noticed the wrong scores and were responsible 
for correcting them. So the first number in 
the column headed “Number Responsible” is 13. 

The percentage of honesty was determined by 
dividing the number of “raised” scores corrected 
by the “number responsible.” For example, the 
1 at the top of the “Raised Scores 
column divided by the 13 at the top of the 
“Raised Seores—Number Responsible” column 


Corrected” 


7.7 per cent. which stands at the top of 


gives 
the last column. Now if we assume that these 
13 “responsible” persons were representative of 
the whole group of 48, the 7.7 per cent. is an 


index of this one type of honesty for all. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF Data 
1. Whatever worth this experiment may have 
belongs chiefly to the technique used. The data 
are based on too few facts to warrant conclu- 
sions about the intellectual honesty of students 


in general. Many factors help to determine 


such responses as are considered in this report. 
Whether a student will be willing to correct a 
mistake to his own detriment may depend on 
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whether his grade is high or low, on how 
he needs the extra amount, on whether hy 
that he previously has been treated fairly 
course, on Whether he thinks that other stud 
are honest, and the like. Some might bx 
honest when it is a question ot only 
points than when they feel that they are m 
a big gain by getting a large number of 
deserved points, just as in financial deal 
some will scorn to take a dime dishonestly, 
will take a thousand dollars which doesn’t }y 
long to them. Others will steal small amount 
but not large. The technique of this ex). 
ment could be used to secure informatio: 
these various questions, 

2. Regardless of the few cases involved, 
superior honesty of Group B over Group A 
seems very certain. The former was com» 
of persons of greater maturity as a rule, 
contained more experienced teachers. The fa 
that the two groups belonged to ditferent 
versities does not necessarily mean that a higher 
standard of honor prevails among the student 
in the Group B university. A comparison 
determine that point would have to be 
on more homogeneous groups in the two 
tutions that were used—tor example, fresh 
men in the arts and science colleges during 
first semester. 

3. The results point clearly to a certain la 
of the particular kind of honesty investigated 
In Group A of the 13 students who saw tha 
their marks were too high only 1 made a cor 
rection. In Group B the corresponding nun 
bers were 12 and 7. 

4. The data do not determine the guilt of an) 
particular individual. If a given student did 
not correct his raised mark, it might very w 
have been because he did not notice the mistake. 
This method, however, makes it possible to 
obtain reliable data concerning an individual! 
By extending the experiment over a long period 
of time, and raising several scores of the in 
dividual in question and lowering an equal 
number (and for the sake of caution returning 
to him a number of papers correctly marked), 
the proportion of raised scores and lowered 
scores which he corrected could be found, and 
from these data he could be judged. 

GeorRGE FREDERICK MILLER 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
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When you place your next order for 
MACMILLAN POCKET CLASSICS be sure 


to ask for a complimentary copy of ~ 
| The 
Macmillan Literary Map 


of the 


British Isles | 


ENGLAND — SCOTLAND ~— WALES — IRELAND | 


This map measuring 19 by 25 inches makes it possible for pupils to see 

the natural character of the country and also the chief literary landmarks 
abbey and castle, village and city. This map is not too crowded to be 
intelligible yet is complete enough to be really helpful. It is printed in 


pleasing colors. 


It includes: 


1 Sections of the country associated with the lives and works of great 
. 
English authors. For example the Shakespeare country, The Ivanhoe 
country, The Kingsley country. 
| * . 9 = ° 
| 2. Individual places made famous through such work as Gray’s Elegy in a 
Country Churehyard and Stevenson’s The Master of Ballantrae. 
3, Individual places significant in the lives of great English authors whose 
>. 
works are published by The Maemillan Company, many of them in the 
| Maemillan Pocket Classics and the Modern Readers’ Series 


If you have already placed your order for our 
classics, write for your copy 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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[ “ Newspaper Club 
makes flying start” | 


THE NEWSPAPER CLUB 


By Harrington and Harrington 


A new composition text to revive 
the bored students. The idea of 
the Newspaper Club is to have 
students learn to write, not empty 
themes, but newspaper copy. The 
composition class becomes a news- 
paper staff, cooperating with school 
publications or a local newspaper. 
Necessary mechanics of writing are 
in an appendix called the Tool 
Chest. 


MOTIVATED COMPOSITION 
FOR 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 

















